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“Notes and News 


? 

James Boyer May’s volumes Collected 
Later Poems, Selected Essays and Criticism, 
and Selected Fiction have been published by 
Villiers (London) and are available through 
Hennypenny Importers and Distributors 
(P.O. Box 1357, Alondra Station, Gardena, 
California), boxed, for $6.00. Mark Van 
Doren says of James Boyer May’s poetry: 
“Often powerful and always very richly 
angry.” Of May’s essay collection, Frederick 
C. Heckel declares that it includes the best 
statement he has seen “against centralism 
which would culminate in a one-world 
superstate . . .” Of a collection of fiction 
by May, Frank Brookhouser remarks that 
the work is thoughtful and perceptive and 
has originality and power. 

A new reprint magazine has been launched 
by Jerome Ellison, 1757 Devon Lane, 
Bloomington, Indiana, which will be called 
Best Articles and Stories. \t will contain ma- 
terial “of prime interest to educated people 
everywhere.” 


Charles Angoff’s “Where Did Yesterday 
Go?” (The University of Kansas City Re- 
view, Summer, 1949) received the honor 
of publication in The Best American Short 
Stories of 1950 (Houghton Mifflin), edited 
by Martha Foley. In 1951, 1953, 1954, 1955, 
and 1956 Mr. Angoff was given Distinctive 
Story Rating in The Best American Short 
Stories for works originally published in 
our magazine, He is the author of many 
poems, a trilogy of novels published by 
Beechhurst Press, a volume about H. L. 
Mencken, and other works. 


Joseph Warren Beach has held distin- 
guished professorial positions at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, the University of Chicago, 
Harvard University, and other institutions. 
He is the author of The Concept of Nature 
in Nineteenth Century English Poetry, In- 
voluntary Witness (poems), American Fic- 
tion 1920-1940, and many other volumes. 


James Binney, who teaches at West 
Chester State Teachers’ College in Pennsyl- 
vania, has published poems, articles, and 
short stories in various magazines, His story 
“Afternoon,” which originally appeared in 
The University of Kansas City Review, re- 
ceived the honor of being listed among the 
distinctive stories in Martha Foley’s Best 


American Short Stories of 1954. r 


Dan Brennan received Distinctive Story 
Rating in The Best American Short Stories 
of 1956 for his story “Some Other Time,” 
originally published in The University of 
Kansas City Review. He left Minneapolis 
in 1941 to join the Royal Air Force. Later, 
after receiving five medals, he was trans- 
ferred to the American Air Force, Our 
readers will probably remember his “Journey 
South,” an article on Faulkner, (Autumn, 
1955). 

R. V. Cassill has written for The Atlantic 
Monthly and other magazines. His con- 
troversial story “The Life of the Sleepless 
Beauty” appeared in The Best American 
Short Stories of 1953. Two of his works 
have been published in Prize Stories: The 
O. Henry Memorial Awards (Doubleday). 
His story “Shadow of a Magnitude” which 
appeared in The University of Kansas City 
Review (Winter, 1956) was a continuation 
of his Larchmoor stories, one of which was 
aeons in The Best American Short Stories 
of 1951. 


Stanley Cooperman is a member of the 
Department of English of Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

Barbara Seymour Dean of Doraville, 
Georgia, is a graduate of Mercer University. 
She is the wife of an architect and has two 
children. 

Gerhard Friedrich took his Ph.D. in 
American literature. His poems have ap- 
peared in The Saturday Review and many 
other magazines, He is a member of the De- 
partment of English at Haverford College. 

Gabriel Gersh received his A.B. from 
New York University. He has written for 
The South Atlantic Quarterly, Social Science, 
The Congress Quarterly, The Commonweal, 
The Canadian Forum, and other periodicals. 

Ralph L. Kinsey is an Ohio poet. 

George Loveridge, a frequent contributor 
to The University of Kansas City Review, 
has had stories in The Best American Short 
Stories of 1954 and in Prize Stories: The 
O. Henry Memorial Awards, His work has 
appeared in The New Yorker, Esquire, The 
Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, Good 
Housekeeping, and other periodicals, He 
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As Between Wind and Wood 


Jos—EPH WaRREN BEACH 


The animation of the leaves 

All summer long is as the mood 

Of winds that play upon them, now 
In frenzy, now in lassitude, 


With plangent chords struck off from pine 
And oak, and poplars set in rows 

Swept with bright broken melodies 

And fugitive arpeggios. 


The wind, that’s ever on the prowl, 

Is scornful of this stolid race 

That have no searching of the soul 

To pry them loose from one dull place. 


Yes, he will rumple up their hair 

And bend their flimsy branches double . . . 
They lend a voice to his despair 

And gesture to his nameless trouble . . 


But in December’s deepest freeze 
They are his envy and obsession, 
Though something of a comfort too 
In their uncanny self-possession. 


If it were not for roots that cling 

Through bleakest blizzards to their boulders 
The wind would have no manes to toss 
Over his nostrils and his shoulders, 


Roots that for months on end abide 

The alienation of the sun 

In a containment so entire 

You’d think they too were turned to stone. 


If it were not for chattering leaves 
That, after all, do all his speaking, 
There’d be no record and no trace 

Of his immense and soulful seeking. 


If it were not for pillared woods 
That slow him down in his mad quest 
He’d swift unravel into air 

And vanish out of East and West. 


Comrades 


GEORGE LOVERIDGE 


NE afternoon in October, 

() Tom MaclInnes’s secretary 

stepped into his office and 

said, ““There’s a Miss Watts to see 

you, sir. She has no appointment, 

but she said she thought you’d see 
her.” 

“Watts?” he said. “I don’t...” 

“She says her father is Stanley 
Watts, and...” 

The secretary waited to see what 
effect this would have. After a mo- 
ment or two, the expression on Mac- 
Innes’s face changed from inquiry 
to surprise, then to pleasure. 

“Bring her in,” he said, and he 
stood up, and smoothed back his gray 
hair. 

The woman who came in was 
about twenty-five. She wore a busi- 
ness suit, and she had an air of in- 
telligence and self-possession. Mac- 
Innes, looking into her confident, 
blue eyes, held out his hand, smiled, 
and said, “So you’re Stan Watts’ 
daughter. I’m glad to see you. Very 
glad.” 

He moved a leather chair close to 
his desk. She sat down, smiling. 

“T’m on my way to Boston,” she 
said. “Father said I must be sure to 
stop off and see you.” 

“You don’t look a great deal like 
Stan Watts, as I remember him. Of 
course, you’re a lot prettier.” 

She laughed, and said, ‘‘Father’s 
put out with you—we all are—that 
you’ve never come to see him. Never 
even written to him. You must have 
been in New York from time to 
time.” 


He nodded: “Cigarette?” She de- 
clined. “Well,” he said, “I have been 
in New York, though not often. But 
he’s never visited me, either, and it’s 
no farther from him to me than me 
to him. I did write to him once, years 
ago. Can’t remember that I ever got 
an answer, though.” 

“Father isn’t a letter writer, I’m 
afraid.” 

“Well, I’m not myself.” He looked 
at her for several moments. “To 
think,” he said, “that Stan has a 
daughter all grown up. But I’ve got 
a grown son myself. Married. I’m a 
grandfather.” He shook his head. 
“The time certainly goes.” 

“Ever since I was a little girl, 
when I’d ask about the war, I’ve 
heard about you,” she said. “How 
you saved his life, how .. .” 

He looked at her with a thought- 
ful smile, his hands folded on his 
desk, but he did not seem to be 
thinking about her. She sat quietly 
under his gaze. 

“Well,” he said, “that was long 
ago. Tell me about yourself. What 
you do. What you’re interested in. 
Mind if I smoke?” 

*“No, indeed.” 

He took a cigar from a box in a 
drawer of the desk and lighted it, 
watching her through the smoke, 
questioning, listening. Once, a buz- 
zer sounded and he picked up a tele- 
phone, listened, and said, ‘““Ask him 
to come back ... or tell him I’ll send 
for him.” They talked for half an 
hour. Then he walked over to the 
railroad station with her and saw her 
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aboard a train for Boston. When he 
came back, he looked at himself for 
a few seconds in the mirror over his 
washbowl before returning to his 
desk. 

In the evening, he told Dorothy, 
his wife, about the visit, and said, 
“Tt’s a funny thing, isn’t it, how 
Stan Watts means much more to me 
than most of the people I see day 
after day, year in and year out—and 
yet I haven’t seen him once since we 
were demobilized.” 

“Well, at first you couldn’t very 
well, living in Milwaukee.” 

“No, that’s true. And you get so 
wound up in your own affairs.” 

He had not much to say through 
dinner. Afterward, he made a fire 
in the fireplace—which he liked to 
do whether a fire were necessary or 
not—and he sat beside it smoking his 
cigar, while she knitted a blue sweat- 
er for their grandson. The hour ar- 
rived for his favorite television pro- 
gram, but he said nothing and she 
said nothing. 

How the time goes by, he thought, 
and he remembered how he and Stan 
Watts shook hands in Montreal after 
the war and promised to see each 
other again soon. 

MacInnes had run away to Can- 
ada, hardly more than a boy, and 
enlisted with the British army; he 
had been incensed by the German 
rape of Belgium, and, now that he 
thought of it, he still was. It was the 
last war in which soldiers believed in 
the ideals they were fighting for— 
the war to end war, making the 
world safe for democracy, and the 
like. 

To his son, Dick, all such senti- 
ments were baloney. 

But there had been something to 


it, something sustaining. It was a 
war fought without soft drinks in 
coolers, without Quonset huts, with- 
out DDT, without ambulance air- 
planes, when soldiers slept in the mud 
and water of the trenches with rats 
running over them, night after 
night, season after season, snow or 
stars. Always hungry. A piece of 
bread and jam in the morning, may- 
be a piece of cheese, and they gulped 
it all at once, not knowing whether 
they would live to get another meal, 
and then were hungry until the next 
morning. It was the last real war, 
perhaps. 

“By golly,” he said to Dorothy, as 
though he had been talking to her 
all along, “I remember once when we 
were pulled out of the front line after 
weeks of it. More than half of us had 
been killed, and all the rest wound- 
ed and tired as dogs—the krauts 
could have licked us with clubs 
if they’d known enough to come 
over after us, but maybe they were 
as pooped as we were—well, anyway, 
they took us out of the line for a 
rest, and I remember Stan and I dug 
a hole in a bank, and Stan found a 
sheet of tin somewhere for a door. 
Were we pleased with ourselves! A 
dry hole and a front door! That was 
luxury, that tin door. I’ve never felt 
as pleased about owning this whole 
house as I did about that piece of 
tin. Nowadays, hell, they fly ’em 
back where they have phonograph 
music, feather beds, turkey . . .” 

“And I’m glad of it,” his wife 
said, not pausing in her knitting. 
“Dick had a bad enough time of it. 
I guess Guadalcanal was no picnic, 
even by your standards.” 

“No,” he admitted. “I guess not.” 

He poked the fire, and lighted an- 


COMRADES ) 


other cigar, and she saw him slouched 
there in his easy chair, with his hands 
locked across his chest, his out- 
stretched legs balanced on his heels. 
A faint smile came over his face, and 
she would have given a nickel to 
know what he was thinking then. 

Behind the cigar smoke, his face 
lay blank again. All the men I must 
have killed, men like the ones that 
work for me at the of fice, no dif fer- 
ent. Like the ones I pass on the street 
every day when I go to the hotel for 
lunch, At least I guess I killed them, 
because I aimed at them and I was 
a good shot ... and they tried to 
kill me. 

For forty years, now, he had not 
been hungry, not really hungry, even 
once, nor had he slept otherwise than 
in comfort. ... They used to turn 
over the dead, he remembered, look- 


ing in their pockets for something to 
eat, many a face that had been 
laughing the day before. .. . The time 
the Germans got around behind them 


somehow . . . the time the snipers 
were covering the road that abso- 
lutely had to be crossed, and Sander- 
son ran across to draw their fire, 
and won the Victoria Cross, and 
died. Long ago, Sanderson had turned 
into French wheat, or grapes, like 
the drummer boy in Hardy’s poem. 
And what was so bad about that, 
after all? MacInnes remembered San- 
derson lying there in the road as he 
ran bending past, his fingers opening 
and closing still. That was the last 
he had seen of him. 

MacInnes heard the back door 
open. Dick came through the kitch- 
en and into the living room. 

“Hello, Dick,” MacInnes said. 
“How goes the battle?” 

“Okay. Hi, Mother.” 


“Hello,” she said. “Everything all 
right?” 

“Sure. I brought over a piece of 
pie for Dad. Anne made an apple 
pie.” 

“T had my dinner.” 

“IT know. But before you go to 
bed.” 

“Thanks,” MacInnes said. “What 
you trying to do? Get my weight up 
to two hundred?” 

He watched Dick as the boy talked 
with his mother. He was already be- 
coming gray, and only thirty-four, 
and his belly sticking out. Dick bare- 
ly knew about the Marne, Verdun, 
the Ardennes, Amiens, and the 
Somme. But the time was not far 
away when he himself would be 
meeting people to whom Guadal- 
canal, Leyte, Normandy, and Anzio 
meant very little. He might have 
met some of them already. Just so, 
MacInnes reflected, many a soldier 
of the past must have lived long 
enough to find listeners bored by 
Waterloo, Carthage, Marathon. 

“Your arm ever bother you any 
now?” he asked Dick. 

“No. Why?” 

“Just happened to think of it.” 

“Well, I got to go,” Dick said. 
“You be over for dinner tomorrow 
night?” 

“Yes,” his father said. “What you 
having?” 

“T don’t know. You getting fussy? 
Don’t we always have something 
good?” 

MacInnes laughed. His wife smiled 
and went on knitting. They said 
good night to one another. 

Off and on, for the next month, 
MacInnes thought about Stan Watts. 
He could see the two of them march- 
ing along endless roads in the icy 
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mud, blowing on their hands, sing- 
ing, cursing, silent. Or crawling out 
on night patrols, crouching in the 
stinking water of a shell hole, lean, 
tough young men, alert with the 
heightened sense of life that comes 
of living continuously in the pres- 
ence of death. Nowadays he caught 
cold every time he got his feet wet. 


The next time he happened to be 
in New York, he decided to drop in, 
finally, on Stan. He looked him up 
in the telephone directory and saw 
that Stan had an office on 42nd 
Street. In the Chrysler Building, 
MacInnes judged. He had an hour 
before train time and it was only a 
step from Grand Central. 

MacInnes searched the directory 
in the lobby and found the firm 
name, Watts & O’Neil. Going up in 
the elevator, he planned how he’d 
persuade the receptionist to let him 
go in unannounced. Stan wouldn’t 
know what to make of it. 

“He'll never recognize me,” he 
thought. “T’ll just stand there, sort 
of dumb, as though I’d got into the 
wrong place.” He smiled to him- 
self, then glanced at the others in 
the elevator to see whether they had 
noticed. They were all younger than 
he. They all looked as though each 
one of them were alone in the ele- 
vator. Nobody had observed his 
smile, or even that he was aboard, 
MacInnes saw. He felt lonely, cold. 
He set his face as blank as all the 


others. 


The elevator stopped. The door 
opened. The other passengers indif- 
ferently made way and MaclInnes 
stepped into the corridor. The door 
slid shut behind him. All the years 
that he had not sought out Stan 
Watts were focused into a single in- 
stant of reproach. 

MacInnes walked down the corri- 
dor, passing door after door, until 
he came to the one he wanted. He 
read the black lettering on the glass 
panel, Watts & O’Neil, Attorneys. 
Two or three times he read the 
words. 

A wave of loneliness poured 
through his heart. It was as though 
in the whole building, in the whole 
city of New York, he were alone, 
wandering in a labyrinth of stone, 
steel, and mirroring glass, from 
which there was no escape. “What 
are you looking for? What do you 
expect to find?” MacInnes was 
thinking. “A young man cleaning a 
rifle? A young man reading his 
shirt? A young man playing the har- 
monica? You'll find yourself, that’s 
all you’ll find. A desk, with a gray 
head behind it.” 

The door opened and two women 
came out, talking earnestly to one 
another. They did not notice Mac- 
Innes. Of its own will, the impassive 
door shut behind them. After a 
moment, MacInnes turned away and 
followed the two women toward the 
elevator. 


Dismissed Tomorrow 


IRENE YATES 


RS. BRISK, sharp-featured 
M and gaunt, was fidgeting 
with the cardboard box 
that contained her crocheting, and 
Lissa knew without shifting her gaze 
from the window opposite that she 
would poke about gently in the box, 
lift out and examine the last com- 
pleted doily with critical approval. 
Then, her fingers as if working un- 
der threat of desperation or doom, 
would begin to move rapidly, needle 
over finger, needle over finger, man- 
ufacturing those horrible monstros- 
ities of purple and yellow and harsh 
pink—“‘centerpieces” she called them 
—with which she filled her days. 
The sunset, from her supine ob- 
servation point, consisted of several 
rectangles of color—mare’s tail 
streaks on pinkish mauve—each rec- 
tangle bounded by unyielding win- 
dow frames, and the prospect, 
though limited, contented her. One 
thing Lissa had learned was to give 
herself to the present moment, suck- 
ing it dry of whatever pleasure it 
could bestow, and it was the pleasure 
of fused color that recalled the line, 
recurring as it did so often when 
she clung to some moment of sensual 
pleasure—the sight of a single blos- 
som cool and pale on the table beside 
her bed or the happy juxtaposition 
of color of a madonna-blue robe 
against a rose-colored blanket 
glanced at by the morning sun, or 
this sunset. 
Someone had sent her the antholo- 
gy and she remembered exactly the 
details of the moment, the sharp 


truth of the line, and its bitterness 
and sadness too. She had been lying 
on her back, as she had been lying 
for endless, timeless months, in one 
of the sixteen beds of the big ward, 
the semi-quiet following the morn- 
ing mail distribution broken only by 
the crackle of letters torn open eag- 
erly, rustled, read, and read again. 
She’d gotten nothing but the book, 
and as she leafed through, savoring 
the new paper-and-ink smell and the 
crispness, the line almost leapt at 
her, alive, embraced wholly in an 
instant—as if it had been part of 
her knowing from the beginning: 


Look thy last on all things lovely 
Every hour. 


And she remembered completing it 
with bitter extemporaneousness: be- 
cause you may never look again. 
It’s quite true, she thought. It had 
been the suddenness of the blow that 
rendered it incredible to her—that 
this illness, this separation from life, 
could happen to her, had indeed hap- 
pened to her—and the line said all 
that and more with incisive economy. 

That very morning she had awak- 
ened early to gulp down the inevita- 
ble pills (retching and finally con- 
quering as she always did) and had 
stared out of the window toward 
the nurses’ home for long minutes, 
regarding the misty morning with 
lawn and bushes drenched with dew, 
and the pallid gray of the sky 
touched with the first pink of dawn. 
The taste of morning was sweet in 
her mouth and the longing to be 
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outside, to rub her fingers over a 
wet branch rooted in the earth, acute 
beyond bearing. 

But now it was over, almost surely 
over, the waiting, the longing, the 
ache to be away, to be free. Out- 
wardly calm, contemplating the sun- 
set, yet aware of the faint surround- 
ing movement and activity, her 
mind cast forward to the immediate 
future when she would possess a 
life in which she could move beyond 
barriers, enjoy privacy, banish minor 
frustrations. She longed to shout or 
to shriek at the very thought of rid- 
ing in a car and observing the rain 
splash the windshield and watch the 
lights on the slick, shifting pavement. 
Or walk with a Main Street crowd, 
elbowed and vaguely jostled as she 
threaded her way in and out of 
shops, perhaps buying a fresh lip- 
stick, fingering the bright metallic 
capsules, choosing a shade. 

“And I’m missing it all,”’ she had 
once moaned to Mrs. Brisk as she 
scanned the Sunday papers, gestur- 
ing ambiguously toward the current 
assemblage of brides, satin-clad and 
lace-trimmed. In spite of Mrs. Brisk’s 
replying shrug of acceptance, envy 
flowed through her and revolt crys- 
tallized into hard cores of anger and 
frustration, finally ebbing into sub- 
mission and the immediacy of hav- 
ing to take her temperature and 
pulse. She reached over now to re- 
move the thermometer from the 
protective container, tasting the bit- 
ter solution as she placed the tube 
under the tongue. 

“They're meeting now,” she 
thought, “in some unknown, remote 
room.” She could imagine them seat- 
ed around a massive table, kind com- 
passionate men, impersonal too. Dr. 


Elliot pointed to the illuminated 
screen, recommending. Her pulse 
quickened at the thought. They’d 
speak and she’d be free, free .. . 
could turn her back on the hospital 
doors, become a human being again, 
instead of a case, a patient garbed 
twenty-four hours a day in the slop- 
py ugliness of pajamas, bound to the 
tiresome routine of meals, tempera- 
ture, meals, and rest, rest, rest. 
Mrs. Brisk belched loudly. 
“Them sausages give me indiges- 
tion every time,” she said to no one 
in particular, shifting the intricacy 
of yellow thread between her fingers. 
Lissa had hardly touched her sup- 
per, consumed with the desperation 
of longing—hope bulging big in her 
throat annihilating appetite.‘ She 
knew she was being brought before 
staff. She had snooped in the person- 
nel folders on the desk and made 
the discovery when Miss Abernathy 
had been summoned down the hall, 
and all day excitement fluttered in 
her stomach, would not be sup- 
pressed. She hadn’t eaten, couldn’t 
force down the hominy and sausage, 
as she cut her eyes surreptitiously 
toward the hall, hoping. Staff ought 
to be over now. She couldn’t even 
share her hopes with anyone for fear 
of disappointment. She recalled the 
tears, the bitterness, when others ex- 
pecting dismissal had been turned 
down, and she didn’t want the pity. 
There was a shadowy movement 
in the hall and her pulse raced again, 
but it was only Thorne with book 
and pencil poised, making the eve- 
ning rounds for temperature, pulse, 
mail. She paused at the foot of Miss 
Ropp’s bed while Miss Ropp report- 
ed in the monotonous tone which 
clothed all her utterances. 


DISMISSED TOMORROW 9 


Then, “Mrs. Brisk?” 

Mrs. Brisk raised her eyes momen- 
tarily from her work. 

“99-84. I ain’t got no mail, and 
I wish to God they’d quit giving us 
them pork sausages for supper.” 

Thorne made no reply. 

“Lissa?” 

She wondered if there were a 
knowing sympathy in Thorne’s ex- 
pression, or was it merely her own 
imagination? The nurses always 
knew or the patients thought they 
did. Dared she ask if the staff meet- 
ing was over? That would confess 
her hopes, and she decided against it. 
She gave Thorne her temperature 
and pulse, and watched her pass on 
down the ward. She lay back on 
her pillows striving for calmness, 
staring at the familiar, dull ceiling. 
Then she glanced through the win- 
dows at the rooftops, and finally at 
the brick facade of the opposite 
wing. 

“We got a new patient,” came 
from the direction of the corridor. 
There was a flow of attention to- 
ward the voice. It was Theresa back 
from the bathroom who brought the 
news. 

“She don’t look sick.” 

This information was postscripted 
behind the barricade of Theresa’s 
hand and uttered in a stage whisper. 
Here and there a patient raised up, 
showing interest—a communal in- 
terest compounded of curiosity, sym- 
pathy, pity. 

Two patients started for the bath- 
room to survey the newcomer, and 
almost immediately Miss Buckner 
appeared, fussing importantly with 
the bedside table, setting out tissues, 
thermometer, water glass, while the 
poor creature still outside in the cor- 


ridor was being subjected to routine 
questions. It was all so familiar, like 
an oft-played recording, each phrase 
of which sang itself into the con- 
sciousness before it was actually 
heard. 

Miss Buckner, satisfied that the 
small allotment of space and para- 
phernalia were in readiness, disap- 
peared into the corridor, and re- 
turned in a short time followed by 
a shy young woman who was rather 
pretty in a vague, colorless way— 
desperately fighting, Lissa surmised, 
to keep her equilibrium in a world 
of strangers and strange fears. 

“Girls, this is Mrs. Crocker.” Miss 
Buckner’s attempt at brightness em- 
phasized the pity. 

Mrs. Crocker, silent, shy, with- 
drawing, crawled into bed, and the 
others let her be for a while, lapsing 
into a silence of sympathy, awk- 
ward but compassionate. 

Lissa recalled the furious struggle 
of her first hours in the sanitarium, 
the well-meant kindnesses of those 
nearby, and the sheeted, silent 
strangers in the distant beds. Self- 
pity had overwhelmed her as she 
fought back the tears—only half 
succeeding, for in spite of every- 
thing, they’d squeeze out of the cor- 
ner of her eyes and dampen the pil- 
low. Her world had been uprooted, 
demolished. 

In her other world there had been 
Hal. 

“Prince Hal,” she used to tease, 
mocking him, until he took her in 
his arms silencing the mockery. And 
later, ‘““We’ll be married,” she had 
said, “and live happily ever after as 
they do in stories,” again teasing but 
meaning it too, every word of it. 
When he pressed her for a definite 
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time she had to confess that she had 
promised to wait. “Until I’m twen- 
ty-one,” she said and remembered 
his disappointment and the dissolv- 
ing delight that flowed through her 
as he took her in his arms again, 
close, comfortable. 

“God, Melissa, honey!” he had said 
and she felt again the rough fierce- 
ness of his lips and recalled the music 
remotely heard from the gymnasi- 
um, the High Jacks beating out a 
fast tempo, the weigela leaves trem- 
bling behind Hal’s head in dark pat- 
terns, and the folds of her dress 
floating toward the lawn, her body 
pressed against his. 

She shifted her body now, slight- 
ly, in uneasy remembrance. 

But before her twenty-first birth- 
day they had broken off. At first 
he had been solicitous and sweet, hid- 
ing his fears, tempering by his visits, 
his letters, his little thoughtfulnesses 
the rough edges of the shock and 
the horror that she’d had to absorb; 
but she had become aware at last 
of his discomfort, his fears, as he 
withdrew more and more, easing off, 
interposing longer and longer inter- 
vals between his visits—until it had 
ended finally, weakly and shame- 
fully on his part, bitterly on hers. 

“She'll be used to it. Give ’er 
time.” 

Mrs. Brisk echoed her own 
thoughts tangentially, ducking her 
head in the direction of Mrs. Crock- 
er, scrutinizing the scrap of crochet- 
ing for some imagined error. Two 
patients had gathered around the 
newcomer’s bed making friendly 
overtures. Melissa’s glance in their 
direction encompassed the clock, and 
she realized with a shock that it was 
six-twenty. Her hands were cold as 


she picked up a magazine and turned 
the pages idly, unseeing, her eyes 
wandering from clock to door to 
page. 

“Staff must surely be over by 
now,” she told herself in desperation, 
but Dr. Elliot wouldn’t forget and 
he would come, she reassured her- 
self, floundering between assurance 
and fear. Her mind raced toward 
the longed-for eventuality, con- 
structing out of her present knowl- 
edge the handicaps that would have 
to be faced, hearing the echoes of 
future admonitions and remon- 
strances among which she must learn 
to live. Slow down, Melissa. No, 
don’t reach. Drink your milk, Me- 
lissa... and rest, Melissa. Rest, Me- 
lissa—rest. 

““He was the beatenest thing .. .” 
She realized that Mrs. Brisk had 
spoken directly to her and she had 
not heard. But knowing the per- 
sistance of Mrs. Brisk she need only 
bide her time. “That dern preacher 
that come in here yesterday. My 
mind just runs on him.” 

Lissa smiled, but at the time it 
had angered her just as it had the 
others. She nodded sympathy in Mrs. 
Brisk’s direction. 

“Looked like he was plumb scared 
to step inside the door. Like he 
mighta been afraid he’d run bang 
into a bug,” Mrs. Brisk said, sniffing 
contemptuously and relapsing into 
silence, crocheting steadily. 

The man had been obviously 
afraid, pretending solicitous and 
well-meant charity, but holding 
himself back on the threshold so 
that she had been torn between a 
desire to giggle at his ineptitude and 
the need to make some withering 
retort to his apology for not shak- 
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ing their hands. Did he imagine that 
they cared a snap whether he shook 
their hands or not? 

“Tl pray for you all,” he promised 
unctuously and took himself off, 
mission completed. She had wanted 
to shout after him that she could 
pray for herself, thank you. As soon 
as he was out of hearing they had 
all burst out in resentful denuncia- 
tion against professional spreaders 
of sympathy, and intermittently 
through the day the memory of him 
irritated them all. 

Lost temporarily in the scene that 
Mrs. Brisk had conjured up, she for- 
got the time, the fears, but when 
she looked again at the clock the 
hands had hardly moved at all, and 
the ward had grown quiet as it 
seemed always to grow with the day’s 
dying. One of the patients at the 
far end of the ward was standing, 
staring out of the window into the 
court—just staring. It was a thing 
she would never forget, the immen- 
sity of the longing and the waiting 
implicit in the still figures standing 
at the windows staring out. 

Evelyn whispered something to 
Mrs. Rakob in the next bed who 
raised up and peered out. One by 
one others raised themselves or got 
out of bed to look, hovering at the 
windows in whispering awe. One 
knew instinctively; even lying as 
she was, she could see the clustering 
of patients in the ward opposite. 
The quiet relay of information from 
bed to bed meant one thing only. 
She remembered how grim it seemed 
the first time she had peered out in 
curiosity to see the black ambulance, 
the blanket swathed body shunted in. 

“Must be Mrs. Ladd,” Mrs. Rakob 
said. “I hear she worsened in the 


night.” 

They accepted this information in 
silence while a door slammed shut 
and the motor of the ambulance 
hummed. The next morning they 
would all scan the obituaries for the 
concrete evidence, the final period. 

It was Theresa who confirmed 
Mrs. Rakob’s guess. ““Her fam’ly was 
here this morning. I know ’um. Seen 
"um come in.” 

Mrs. Brisk put down her crochet- 
ing, walked across the ward to peer, 
and dismissed the scene with a shrug, 
returning to bed and to her tread- 
mill occupation. 

Lissa had been engrossed with the 
grim drama that absorbed them all, 
and now she turned her head toward 
the clock, stunned by the realization 
that fifteen minutes had passed, 
stunned too by the knowledge that 
she could not recall a single time 
in the entire two years when Dr. 
Elliot had been as late as this if a 
patient were to be dismissed. The 
knowledge was like lead. 

She looked toward the hall—pray- 
ing, hoping, despairing, and with the 
speed of thought conjuring up an 
infinitude of possibilities that would 
delay Dr. Elliot, attempting to sal- 
vage hopeful possibilities from fears 
that now seemed all too likely. Even 
as she lay there, her throat constrict- 
ing painfully, attempting to snatch 
a small hope from a vast fear, there 
was Thorne at the door, motioning 
to her. Her first thought was that 
he had sent a message, that Thorne’s 
secretiveness was a kindness so that 
the others might not know her dis- 
appointment, that she had been 
turned down. 

She took her dressing gown quiet- 
ly, despite pounding pulse, and start- 
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ed toward the door. 

“Dr. Elliot would like to see you 
in his office, Lissa.” Thorne spoke 
noncommittally, but hope revived 
and her heartbeat quickened. She 
followed Thorne down the hall, ex- 
citement in her throat, her pulse, 
her stomach—assuring herself that 
Dr. Elliot did not come up after 
staff to deliver bad news, but in 
the same moment warning herself 
that you just couldn’t be sure, 
couldn’t be sure of anything. 

Dr. Elliot, standing just inside the 
door waiting, smiling, patted her 
shoulder paternally as she entered 
and motioned her to a chair. “He’s 
priming me for bad news,” she 
thought. 

Then he smiled broadly. “Yes, 
Miss Barden,” he said, “we think 
you’re ready to go home.” 

Relief flowed through her, and 
she marveled at her own tranquility. 
Inwardly she longed to shout, turn 
cartwheels, blow trumpets, hug Dr. 
Elliot, sing wildly, leap. Nothing, no 
outward vent, could express the 
emotion, and yet she sat calm, poised, 
and listened to his sympathetic cau- 
tioning, his advice. She heard words, 
half heard them, but afterward she 
could recall more specifically the 
driveway lights outside the window 
like a succession of halos, each with 
a bright center. 

She and Thorne started back to 
the ward, her spiritual self sliding 
gleefully down the corridor like a 
small boy cavorting on the ice while 
her physical being walked sedately 
and slowly beside Thorne. She turned 
once to see Dr. Elliot in the doorway, 
watching, smiling. 

Back in the ward she announced 
her dismissal and accepted the clus- 


tering, the rejoicing, and she knew 
the hope was in the others that had 
been in her every time one of their 
number had gone, the knowledge 
that like hers, their time too would 
come. And in the midst of the clat- 
tering she remembered. “I must call 
Dad,” she said and had to swallow, 
and the tears came, and they all 
laughed. 

Thorne went with her, and when 
the call was placed and the coins 
dropped into the slot, she heard his 
familiar voice and spoke with diffi- 
culty out of a fullness that could 
not be contained. There was a catch 
in Dad’s voice too, and all the while 
Thorne at the window pretended 
absorption in the darkness outside. 

Now lying again in her bed a great 
content filled her, a contentment 
bred of the fulfilling of an only 
hope. Other hopes would breed, but 
now, for the moment, utter content- 
ment... 

Nurse Walden from the south- 
side ward stuck her head in at the 
door and motioned with the prize- 
fighter’s clasp of triumph. 

“Hooray!” she called. “Leaving 
tonight?” 

“No. In the morning.” 

“Tsn’t it wonderful?” 

Lissa smiled. It was wonderful, 
wonderful. The contemplation of 
one more breakfast was somehow a 
more peculiar thrill than the con- 
templation of no more breakfasts— 
as if the “almost ended” contained 
the bliss of expectation, the pleasure 
of the unfulfilled. In the “only one 
more” reposed two years of yearn- 
ing that already were beginning to 
fade into the graying past. 

“T reckon I'll miss you,” Mrs. 
Brisk said, folding the now complet- 
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ed doily into the box with satisfac- 
tion. 

Politeness demanded that she re- 
spond with a reciprocating regret, 
and yet as she spoke the words she 
felt the hypocrisy of them, for she 
wanted to shout at the very thought 
of never, never, never hearing an- 
other whining complaint from Mrs. 
Brisk, never hearing her rooting 
about in the cardboard box of mon- 
strosities, never shuddering as she 
hawked and spat with such thor- 
oughness into her sputum cup in 
the early morning. 

For a short space she allowed her 
imagination to whirl her aloft in 
dreams of the world she would soon 
possess, a worid that contained the 
secret feminine pleasure of dressing, 
the feel of nylon and lace, of gar- 
ments that hugged the body in the 
right places, and she determined 
fiercely that she would store every 
pair of thick cotton pajamas at the 
very bottom of her cedar chest 
where she’d never see them again... 
never... 

“Milk, girls.” 

The flight of her thoughts was 
interrupted by Thorne who pushed 
the carrier in, depositing a bottle on 
each table with a mild clatter of 
glass against wood. Lissa sat up in 
bed, sucked meditatively on the 
straw, watching the fluid line drop. 
Replacing the bottle on the table 
she sank back, satisfied, content, her 
excitement ebbing, ebbing. 

Around her went on the stir of 
bedtime preparations mixed with the 
familiar sight of small activities: 
fancy work folded and put away, 
the habitual pin-curling of hair in a 
futile sort of vanity, cold cream 
slatherings against some future hope, 


small tasks that parceled out the 
time. 


It was dark outside now, the ward 
lighted by a scattered half of the 
bedside lights, and she could see 
through the opposite window the 
blinking red signals of a transmis- 
sion tower and the massed darkness 
of the pines. The rest was shadow. 
For seven hundred and thirty-eight 
nights she’d looked at them, a lim- 
ited, dull, unchanging horizon, but, 
she told herself calmly now, she 
wouldn’t have to look again. 

It was almost nine. Patients went 
to and from the bathroom, put aside 
reading, climbed into bed. The wa- 
tercooler bubbled and Lissa watched 
Miss Ropp’s bulging form outlined 
against the corridor door as she filled 
her waterglass. One after another 
the light strings were pulled, and a 
metallic ring announced that head- 
phones were coming off the metal 
bedheads and were being clamped 
over ears. After tonight no more 
centrally controlled radio, she 
thought exultantly—no more hill- 
billy Saturday nights. 

Miss Buckner, a dark silhouette 
against the lights of the corridor, 
appeared in the doorway. 

“Mineral oil, girls? Phenobarbi- 
tal?” 

She wouldn’t hear that again, she 
mused with satisfaction, nor Mrs. 
Rakob’s distant, familiar plea for 
mineral oil. She settled herself snug- 
gling comfortably into her pillow, 
deadening the diminishing sounds. 

Two patients strolled from the 
bathroom talking loudly. Someone 
shushed them vigorously, to which 
they responded with an indifferent 
“Aw, shut up!” Now all was dark. 
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She felt comfortable, content, lapped 
in drowsy well-being. A flutter of 
laughter swept the ward in response 
to whatever the silent earphones gave 
the listeners—a causeless, curious 
laughter to anyone not listening in. 
A train roared dully beyond the 
driveway, its wheel pattern calling 
rhythmically, “Dismissed, tomor- 


row. Dismissed, tomorrow.” She was 
only half conscious when Miss Buck- 
ner closed the doors, pulled the 
shades, and called out cheerfully, 
“Goodnight, girls.” 

The last of that too, because to- 
morrow, tomorrow ... 

“Dismissed, tomorrow,’ 
train. 


> 


sang the 


To Be Sung on a Ferry Ride 


CHARLES ANGOFF 


Time on water 
Is much slower 
Than otherwise. 


This slowness 


Has more sadness, 
But nothing matters 


To a soul 
In tatters 


Or otherwise. 


Women are more pliant 
And men less defiant 
And freedom not so lonesome 


And the future 
Not so fearsome 


As otherwise. 


Time on water 


Is much slower. 


The Human Comedy: Measure jor Measure 


ROBERT ORNSTEIN 


O much attention has been paid 
to the artifices and artifici- 
alities of Shakespeare’s Mea- 

sure for Measure that it is perhaps 
time to rediscover the play’s essen- 
tial human truths. Although the fa- 
ble seems, at first glance, an unre- 
constructed bit of novella chicanery, 
it is set in a realistic civic world 
called “Vienna.” There bureaucrat 
and bawd, priest, novitiate, judge 
and jailer take their customary 
places, creating and solving the mun- 
dane problems of society. Passion 
and compassion temporarily sub- 
merge the orderly processes of mu- 
nicipal government, but routine le- 
gality triumphs in the City Magis- 
trate’s office and in the City Jail. 
Tragedy threatens insignificant lives 
and sacred honors but is averted by 
the politic stratagems and unheroic 
compromises that sustain communal 
life. 

One can find almost anything in 
this Vienna except greatness, for it 
is a comic world of little men 
dwarfed by the minor catastrophes 
their frailties create. It is the critics 
who ponder the moral dilemmas in 
Shakespeare’s Measure for Measure. 
The characters in the play do not 
wrestle with problems of moral 
choice because they do not recognize 
them. Assured of certain certainties, 
they hurry down unfamiliar path- 
ways, pausing but a moment at each 
blind turning. Unaccustomed to ex- 
amining their own actions, they do 
not reveal, in soliloquy, unexpected 
depths of conviction or perplexity. 


The Duke offers only one formal, 
semi-choric comment on the respon- 
sibilities of office. Isabella pauses to 
and from her visit with Claudio, but 
simply to confirm her instinctive, 
inevitable decision. Angelo three 
times approaches the edge of self- 
knowledge only to retreat, first into 
incredulous dismay, next into des- 
pairing but facile cynicism, and last 
into craven fear. 

Because they place themselves at 
the center of their moral universes 
(as ruler, virgin, and judge), they 
never gain that complete awareness 
of self which redeems the coarser- 
grained Claudio. Indeed, like most 
respectable people they are better at 
deceiving themselves than at deceiv- 
ing others. Lacking the brilliance of 
Edmund or Iago, they try their ama- 
teur hands at bribery, extortion, and 
perjury, but without notable success. 
Angelo, the villain of the piece, is so 
cowardly and inept that we can only 
despise him. He engages in vicious 
projects but he is thwarted at every 
move. He schemes feverishly to hide 
his lechery, but it is a general sub- 
ject of conversation on the stage. 
Like most of the people around him, 
he is a dissembler by expediency 
rather than by nature. Possessing the 
mentality of a smug, efficient bu- 
reaucrat, he fears great responsibili- 
ties, but carries out, with utter as- 
surance, the specific assignments 
given him by the Duke. 

Shakespeare’s Measure for Mea- 
sure, then, does not cast off all hu- 
man lendings to lay bare the soul of 
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depravity or saintliness. Rather it 
sheds new light on human lendings— 
on the forms, observances, and val- 
ues which normalize civic relation- 
ships. It dramatizes the “social mode” 
of morality, the counterfeited ex- 
pression of divine law and judgment, 
mercy, and love in ordinary life. Its 
thematic image is, in fact, the coun- 
terfeit coin, the debased marker of 
worldly value which passes undetec- 
ted until weighed against an uncor- 
rupted standard of worth. Counter- 
feitings and substitutions are the 
center of the action as well as the 
meaning of the play. 

In the first scenes Angelo substi- 
tutes for the Duke, the Duke coun- 
terfeits a friar. Later Angelo pro- 
poses that Isabella substitute her 
body for Claudio’s life. But in the 
dark of night Marianna’s body coun- 
_terfeits Isabella’s, and still later Rag- 
ozine’s head counterfeits Claudio’s. 
In the denouement the intricate pat- 
tern of devious substitutions reverses 
itself until all identities are restored 
and revealed, and Vienna returns to 
its customary habits and businesses. 

Behind the sleights and evasions 
which surround the administration 
of Viennese justice, however, rises 
the “uncorrupted standard” of the 
Morality, evoked in language, meta- 
phor, and dramatic debate, remind- 
ing the audience (if not the players) 
of the angelic compassion and dis- 
interestedness that is scarcely found 
in human pleadings. In Vienna, Jus- 
tice is first represented by a ruler 
who admittedly did not punish of- 
fenders, and next by his substitute, 
a heartless legalist whose passions be- 
tray him into worse crimes than 
those he ruthlessly condemns. Mercy 
(Isabella) is cold in her plea. She is 


too willing to accept the harsh sen- 
tences of the law and must be 
prompted by the evil-tongued, evil- 
minded Lucio. Actually, she is a 
daughter of Mercy only by an acci- 
dent of blood. Her motive is not a 
selfless redeeming love of humanity 
but the selfish love of sister for 
brother. Committed to a religious 
ideal of chastity, she has no pity for 
Claudio’s frailty. She cannot (as 
Mercy should) forgive him his sin, 
but she would not have him suffer 
for it. 

Isabella walks into Angelo’s office 
armed with a timid, cloistered vir- 
tue, uneasy in her role of Mercy. Her 
pleas lack conviction because she 
naively believes that severity is a na- 
tural, even divine, attribute of jus- 
tice. She is as strict a moralist as the 
“prenzie Deputy” and as disdainful 
of other people’s weaknesses. Accept- 
ing the black and white universe of 
the medieval sermonist, she seems to 
recognize only two moral categories: 
the virtuous and the vicious—those 
eternally damned for even a single 
trespass. Thus she does not plead the 
obvious extenuating circumstances 
of her brother’s crime—his youth- 
fulness, his true affection, and his 
intention to marry—for these are 
irrelevant considerations opposed to 
the irreparable breach of “‘all-build- 
ing law.” But equating Angelo’s role 
with that of a divine Justice, she 
eloquently pleads that he perform 
the God-like office of mercy. 

Isabella’s pleas fall on deaf ears, 
not because Angelo is cruel, but be- 
cause he is a realistic administrator 
who distinguishes between the divine 
and human offices which she con- 
fuses. He never claims to have judged 
Claudio with divine omniscience. 
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“Be you content, fair maid,” he ad- 
vises. “It is the law, not I, condemn 
your brother.” Unable to grasp this 
distinction Isabella pursues her con- 
tradictory argument to its illogical 
conclusion. On the one hand, she de- 
mands that Angelo be God-like in his 
decisions; on the other hand, she 
questions (as did Escalus) whether 
Angelo can judge Claudio at all be- 
cause he sharés Claudio’s human 
weaknesses. Angelo, however, has the 
perfect answer for those who doubt 
one man’s ability to judge another: 


*Tis one thing to be tempted, Escalus, 

Another thing to fall. I not deny, 

The jury, passing on the prisoner’s life, 

May in the sworn twelve have a thief or two 

Guiltier than him they try. What’s open 
made to justice, 

That justice seizes. What know the laws 

That thieves do pass on thieves? Tis very 
pregnant, ; 

The jewel that we find, we stoop and take’t, 

Because we see it, but what we do not see 

We tread upon, and never think of it. 

(IL.i.17-26) 


That is to say, in an imperfect world 
perfection is an absurd criterion of 
justice. Although Divine Law and 
the nature of God are inseparable be- 
cause one springs from and exempli- 
fies the other, civil law is distinct 
from, and superior to (by its ideal- 
ity) the nature of any one man. 
Thus while it would be tyrannical 
for God to punish man for a vice 
which He shared, a human judge can 
rightly punish those weaknesses of 
the flesh which no man wholly es- 
capes. And though it would be unjust 
for God, who sees all, to punish one 
sinner while a thousand escape, it is 
not unjust for a human judge, who 
cannot see all, to punish only those 
criminals who are caught. 

Angelo’s conception of the law 


may seem too expedient, too ready 
to compromise with the inequitable 
accidents of life. But it is completely 
untouched by Pompey’s cynicism. 
When Escalus asks 


How would you live, Pompey? By being a 
bawd? What do you think of the trade, 
Pompey? It is a lawful trade? 


Pompey answers: 


If the law would allow it, sir. (I1.i.236-39) 


Pompey would have us believe that 
morality is simply changeable opin- 
ion codified in varying laws. Angelo, 
in contrast, insists that though en- 
forcement of a law may languish, the 
moral imperative behind the law re- 
mains constant. He carefully distin- 
guishes, however, between moral im- 
perative and law. When Isabella 
pleads 


I have a brother is condemned to die. 
I do beseech you, let it be his fault, 
And not my brother... 


Angelo answers in amazement: 


Condemn the fault, and not the actor of it? 
Why every fault’s condemned ere it be done. 
Mine were the very cipher of a function, 
To fine the faults whose fine stands in record 
And let go by the actor. (IL.ii.34-41) 


Moral law sets the standard of be- 
havior, civil law maintains the stand- 
ard; the former condemns, the latter 
punishes. “Judge not that ye be not 
judged” may be the highest ideal of 
individual relationships, but as a legal 
principle it can only subvert society. 

Now we can hardly assume that 
the heartless Angelo speaks for 
Shakespeare; yet he does speak a kind 
of partial truth which the Morality 
framework clarifies rather than con- 
tradicts. The Divine Arraignment of 
the Morality is supremely detached 
from the mundane problems of 
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earthly society. It is concerned only 
with the uniquely precious and in- 
dividual soul. Judgment in Vienna, 
however, can never escape utilitarian 
ends. The law’s purpose (as Angelo, 
Lucio, and the Duke remark) is to 
restrain man’s incipient wickedness, 
to “fear the birds of prey” and pre- 
vent “future evils.” Utility is, in 
fact, the chief justification of puni- 
tive law, without which it would 
simply presume the judgment which 
should be only God’s. And even with 
this justification, punitive law re- 
mains one of civilization’s ugliest 
necessities, incapable by nature of 
rising above a lex taliones. 

The hangman is a very necessary 
servant of society, but as we see in 
Measure for Measure, he is generally 
despised, or rather (as his name sug- 
gests) abhorred. In Vienna punitive 
law renders justice not so much to 
the condemned criminal as to the 
rest of society, which must be pro- 
tected against anarchic lawlessness. 
Claudio may not, strictly speaking, 
deserve to die, but concupiscence 
must be checked, and what better 
example to the Lucios of the world 
can the law set than the hanging of 
an almost innocent man? 

Angelo sees clearly the social func- 
tion of law but he cannot see be- 
yond it. He worships legality in the 
name of justice because he has, after 
all, the viewpoint of a bureaucrat 
who is supposed to enforce statutes, 
not interpret them. A consummate 
prig, he congratulates himself on im- 
personal administration of justice 
because he does not realize that only 
in the divinely perfect Arraignment 
of the Morality are Legality and 
Justice one. Like Isabella he sees good 
and evil as categorical antitheses, but 


his moral universe does not extend 
beyond the city limits of Vienna in 
which mercy cannot be freely given. 

Far more humane in his view of 
crime and punishment is the Duke, 
who understands the ideal as well as 
the utility of civil law. He is a kindly 
ruler, concerned with his people’s 
happiness. He is intelligent and 
shrewdly knowledgeable about hu- 
man nature. But unfortunately he 
has little taste for public ceremony 
and would have preferred, it seems, 
a quiet private life among his sub- 
jects or in a study. Worse still, he is 
too compassionate to impose directly 
the severity which must on occasion 
accompany any form of government. 
In Vienna, however, the occasion for 
severity has arisen. The bawds and 
brothels are prospering, and more in- 
nocent indulgences go unreproved. 
A reform is unavoidable; a young, 
vigorous, “precise” public prosecu- 
tor—an Angelo—must be engaged 
to clean up the stews and curb de- 
sires of the flesh. 

Were it not for his gentle nature, 
the Duke, so appalled by the very 
existence of vice, would have been 
his own reformer. But he has allowed 
the statutes to languish for fifteen 
years and would not now “tyranni- 
cally” punish that which he had so 
long countenanced. Or at least this 
is the transparently specious explana- 
tion which Vincentio gives to the 
Friar. To the audience it seems as 
tyrannical to commission severity as 
to employ it, and cowardly to “leave 
town” allowing a Deputy to absorb 
public resentment. As the play pro- 
ceeds, however, we suspect that the 
Duke appoints Angelo, not to escape 
unpopularity, but because he knows 
himself to be incapable of harshness. 
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Though accepting the necessity of 
punitive law, he prefers, as he dem- 
onstrates, to rehabilitate rather than 
to sentence. And having no illusions 
about his Deputy, he remains in 
Vienna in disguise while the reform 
proceeds. 

Critics who fail to see the Duke’s 
personal motive for deputizing An- 
gelo speak cheerfully of him as a 
“scientist” whose laboratory is the 
world, who empirically tests Angelo’s 
integrity by placing him in high of- 
fice. But surely no intelligent ruler 
tests his subordinates by giving them 
power of life and death when he 
knows beforehand their lack of sim- 
ple humanity. Nor does a man as 
moral as the Duke experiment with 
human beings simply to discover 
what they will do. To achieve cer- 
tain limited moral ends he takes cer- 
tain calculated risks; he is in some 
respect weak but never irresponsible. 
By abdicating authority he allows 
justice to be inverted, and he there- 
fore intervenes immediately in Isa- 
bella’s behalf. He pities Claudio con- 
demned by an “angry law,” yet he 
cannot question the severity he per- 
sonally commissioned. If he simply 
reveals himself and denounces An- 
gelo, Claudio must still be “justly” 
hanged or the reform campaign will 
disintegrate. Vincentio recoils, more- 
over, from Angelo’s idea that justice 
is served when a lecher hangs a lecher. 
Reversing Isabella’s demand, he 
would have Angelo judge bimsel f as 
he judges others—a patent impossi- 
bility. Thus a higher justice than 
Vienna’s demands that Claudio be 
set free. 

To obtain this higher justice, the 
Duke must circumvent the forms of 
civil law. He must apply “craft 


against vice” and “pay with false- 
hood false exacting.” Lest Marianna 
shrink from her ignoble role in the 
deception of Angelo, Vincentio as- 
sures her 


. fear you not at all. 
He is your husband on a precontract. 
To bring you thus together, ’tis no sin, 
Sith that the justice of your title to him 
Doth flourish the deceit. (IV.i.71-75) 


These are strange words for one 
seeking to transcend legal forms. 
Even worse, they disturbingly echo 
Claudio’s extenuation that his “true 
contract” lacked but the “formality 
of outward order.” What kind of 
morality is it that condemns a sin- 
ning lover yet countenances a politic 
trick compounded of lechery, de- 
ceit, and bribery? Actually, the 
Duke realizes the hollowness of his 
“comfortable words.” Though he 
tells Marianna “’tis no sin,” he later 
admits that Claudio’s pardon is to be 


purchased by such sin 
For which the pardoner himself is in. 


Once again the Duke’s clever plan 
goes awry. Afraid to let Claudio live, 
Angelo reneges on the illicit bargain, 
leaving Vincentio no other choice 
than to halt the execution and render 
open justice by “returning” to Vien- 
na. Even now, though, he hopes to 
raise the fallen Angelo. Keeping se- 
cret the fact that Claudio lives, he 
pits Isabella against his Deputy in 
an open scene of judgment. Again 
transcending the forms of civil law, 
he allows Angelo to hear his own 


shame and ignominy that brings sud- 
den, complete repentance. 

When the Duke sheds his friar’s 
costume, Measure for Measure closes 
with a second debate of Mercy and 
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Justice, a second moral masque on 
the exalted theme of sin and redemp- 
tion. This time Justice (the Duke) 
is incorruptible and Mercy (Isabella) 
truly speaks with disinterested 
tongue—indeed, against all prompt- 
ings of hatred and revenge. And still 
the Duke’s masque remains an elab- 
orately contrived sham, a woefully 
imperfect substitute for a Divine 
Judgment. When he sentences An- 
gelo for his crimes, Vincentio asks 
Isabella to forgive (for Marianna’s 
sake) Angelo’s aborted attempt 
on her honor: 


But as he adjudged your brother— 

Being criminal, in double violation 

Of sacred chastity, and of promise breach 

Thereon dependent, for your brother’s life— 

The very mercy of the law cries out 

Most audible, even from his proper tongue, 

“An Angelo for Claudio, death for death!” 
(V.i.408-14) 


Vincentio’s indictment is so stern, 
so just, so pregnant with moral out- 
rage, and so precisely legal that many 
readers are confounded by the leni- 
ency of Angelo’s sentence. They fail 
to see that Vincentio never intended 
to punish his Deputy—indeed, that 
his impressive bill of particulars, like 
his masque of judgment, is merely 
counterfeit. In the first place, 
Claudio was not executed. In the sec- 
ond place, Angelo was not legally 
guilty of unchastity because his 
meeting with Marianna was (ac- 
cording to the Duke) a lawful join- 
ing of husband and wife. In the third 
place, Angelo was not more guilty 
of violating his illicit bargain than 
was Isabella. That is to say, the Duke 
could not justly punish Angelo for 
the crimes listed without also punish- 
ing Marianna for fornication, Isa- 
bella for breach of promise, and him- 


self for false accusation. Moreover, 
the Duke, by his own high moral 
principles, cannot judge Angelo 
more severely than he judged him- 
self—an organizer of a sordid, de- 
ceitful attempt to purchase the life 
of a justly sentenced criminal. As a 
matter of fact, the Duke omits from 
his indictment the one grave offense 
which Angelo did commit and for 
which he could be legally punished: 
namely, the criminal abuse of high 
office. But then the power which 
corrupted Angelo was thrust upon 
him, against his will and entreaties, 
by Vincentio. To force a man to 
perform a duty for which he is not 
adequately prepared and then con- 
demn him for his failures would 
smack too much of tyranny. 

The Duke’s pose of Justice, then, 
is a majestic bit of play-acting dedi- 
cated to several utilitarian ends. An- 
gelo is shocked into complete, open 
repentance. Isabella, though her 
grace is not freely given, triumphs 
over vindictiveness. Her victory, 
however, is one of mind rather than 
heart. She speaks not of divine for- 
giveness but of the doubtful legality 
of the Duke’s case: 


Let him not die. My brother had but justice, 

In that he did the thing for which he died. 

For Angelo, 

His act did not o’ertake his bad intent, 

And must be buried but as an intent 

That perished by the way. Thoughts are no 
subjects, 

Intents but merely thoughts. (V.i.452-58) 


Here is a clarity of legal percep- 
tion which the precise Angelo might 
well admire. (Indeed, is not his fail- 
ure to make these points himself 
proof of his regeneration?) Isabella’s 
education in the world is nearly com- 
plete. Whereas before she confused 
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them, now she nicely distinguishes 
between the high idealism of the 
Christian ethic and the practical 
realism of civil codes. Through her 
eyes we see that the ending of Meas- 
ure for Measure is not patched to- 
gether artistically or morally. The 
Duke does not improbably and ar- 
bitrarily reverse a tragic sequence of 
events. On the contrary, through his 
early intervention he diverted a po- 
tential tragedy towards a comic reso- 
lution by thwarting Angelo’s crim- 
inal intentions and rehabilitating his 
moral character. Thus for once the 
claims of mercy and justice accord 
in a final scene of repentance, recon- 
ciliation, and promised joy. 


This does not mean that the many 
readers who find the ending of Meas- 
ure for Measure unsatisfactory are 
insensitive or mistaken. The ending 
of the play is unsatisfactory in that 
it disappoints our longing for a more 
perfect justice than the world af- 
fords—because it avoids the very 
moral problems which lend reality 
and meaning to a contrived novella 
fable. The conflict between Divine 
Commandment and human frailty, 
between the high ethic of the Gospel 
and the necessity of punitive law, 
is brushed aside, not resolved. To the 
final scene Angelo’s legalistic con- 
ception of justice remains valid in 
the eyes of his fellow citizens and 
even triumphs in Isabella’s “mercy.” 
Civil law, however imperfectly it 
counterfeits Divine Judgment, must 
still pass current in the little, sub- 
lunary world of Vienna. 

Of course, if Measure for Measure 
were simply a calculated imitation of 
the muddle of life, it would be ar- 
tistically indefensible. We demand 


more clarity and design in art than 
we do in life. Shakespeare does not 
disappoint us, although the comic 
design of his play is not immediately 
apprehensible. Across his stage move 
people who try to escape their hu- 
man limitations or obligations but 
who discover that one touch of na- 
ture makes the whole world kin, 
that the cheerful cynicism of bawds 
mingles with their high arguments of 
Justice and Mercy, that they cannot 
shrug off the Lucios of this world 
or eradicate the breed of Pompey. 
Isabella would have practiced an 
ideal morality in a nunnery, but she 
is engaged, through Lucio’s kind of- 
fices, in excusing the carnality she 
abhors. She tries to escape Angelo’s 
lecherous proposal by appealing to 
Claudio’s better nature, but she 
stumbles against the young man’s 
(Everyman’s) horror of death. She 
dedicates herself to a spiritual ideal 
but she never frees herself from so- 
ciety’s legalistic morality. Like many 
another embattled virgin she be- 
comes less concerned with ethical 
ideals than with her own well-de- 
fended honor, which she must, nev- 
ertheless, publicly besmirch at the 
Duke’s bidding. By the end of the 
play, however, she understands the 
world well enough to forgive Angelo 
and take her place by the Duke’s 
side. 

Angelo’s education is similar but 
more radical. At first he moves in 
the solitary splendor of matchless 
rectitude. Next he discovers the ter- 
rible isolation of debased criminality. 
At last (or so we hope) he learns to 
live with himself and others humbly 
and decently. The Duke tries to es- 
cape neither the world nor his kin- 
ship with other men. He wants only 
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to shun momentarily the cares of of- 
fice and so embroils himself in graver 
responsibilities. He dislikes the vulgar 
display of authority, but he finds that 
to re-establish justice he must stage 
his office in public view. Seeking to 
transcend the customary forms of 
civil law, he is driven to such fan- 
tastic tricks as would perhaps make 
angels weep. He masquerades as a 
friar, but he achieves his moral ends 
through psychological finesse rather 
than theological suasion. 

One finishes Measure for Measure 
with mixed feelings of amusement, 
pity, sympathy, and scorn. Isabella 
and Angelo, Montaigne would say, 
“seeke for other conditions” because 
they understand not their own. They 
take the moral measure of all things 


before they know their own inade- 
quacies. Yet when all has been said 
and done on stage, decency and com- 
mon sense have triumphed over a 
fanatic attempt to stamp the insignia 
of an “ideal” morality on intractable 
human materials. With a little suf- 
fering has come a little more wisdom 
and understanding of man’s precari- 
ous and tragicomic situation. We 
need not assume, therefore, that the 
echoes of parables and Moralities 
mock man’s fumbling attempts at 
justice or mercy. Instead they whis- 
per of an exalted ethic which man 
scarcely comprehends but which, on 
occasion (as even Angelo can testi- 
fy), illumines his life with a touch 
of grace beyond the reach of human 
arts. 


Island Autumn 


HELEN THOMPSON THIELEN 


When the riot of the golden earth, 
Berates the leaden sea, 

Now comes the time of birth, 
For the quiet green-clothed lea. 
Before grave winter paces down 
The land with sheets of white, 
Before the gold turns brown, 
On fields no longer bright, 
Before each furled leaf falls, 
And the color-song is still, 
Bekold the thong of walls 

That binds the blood-red hill. 


Hatcher's Devil 


R. V. CassiLi 


HE more charitable folks in 

town agree that John Elwood 

deserted his family because 

he was driven past endurance by the 

behavior of his fifth child, a boy 
named Hatcher. 

John’s deserted wife, Virginia, 
supports this view. She was neither 
embittered nor, as it turned out, in- 
convenienced by this abandonment, 
so she found no need to recall the 
affront it had given her. In all these 
years afterward, though she has had 
no evidence that he has not died, she 
has spoken of John as of one who 
was swiftly transposed to another 
sphere of existence by powers be- 
yond mortal control. She never said 
that John had “passed away.” Only 
some undertone of her remarks sug- 
gested that she believed he had. 

Sometimes, to whatever sympa- 
thetic lady of the town or curious 
relative who dug for an explanation, 
Virginia would summarize her 
trouble like this: “John was never 
a worried man but for that one 
funny year. And then—TI just be- 
lieve he lost all his faith in things. 
Lost it altogether.” Then she would 
smile her fragile charity across the 
teacups and drop her hands submis- 
sively into her lap. ““He’d been in 
such a stew about our Hatcher I 
think he let it get him.” And since 
the friends or relatives were general- 
ly informed about Hatcher by com- 
mon gossip they inquired no further. 

Until he was seven Hatcher had 
given no one any memorable trouble. 
Perhaps he had not yet understood 


as precisely as he wished what crime 
is, for he was a weak child and 
learned everything with difficulty. 
He seldom asked questions. When he 
did they were apt to be oblique or 
absurd and never in that awkwardly 
coherent kind of series that most 
children manage. ““What’s that for?” 
he might ask, pointing straight down 
at the ground under his feet, at a 
page of a newspaper, or looking 
straight at a car passing in the street. 
If no answer was possible, he’d grin 
wisely, drop his translucent eyelids, 
and nod as though he’d learned some- 
thing from the lack of an explana- 
tion. 

“Who are the Elwoods?” he would 
demand of his brothers and sisters. 
They thought this was funny or 
that he had an odd substitute for a 
sense of humor, or that he was 
mentally bad off. This latter was 
not quite a fair estimate, though it 
was truly said that he was slower 
than most children in learning right 
from wrong. 

Once he had learned, he chose 
wrong like a duty. He went at it 
furiously on a scale that our little 
town was not prepared for. His 
first job was on the neighbors who 
lived across the garden from the El- 
woods. They were a kindly old 
couple who made pets of all the El- 
wood children, their own being 
grown and gone. 

Hatcher walked into their kitchen 
one spring evening when they were 
spading a flower bed in the front 
yard and took eighteen dollars in 
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bills from a sugar bowl. 

The money was missed the same 
evening, and the neighbors came 
lamenting their trouble to the El- 
woods. They didn’t think of course 
that the Elwoods had anything to 
do with it. But their back door, 
through which the robber must have 
entered, was readily visible from the 
Elwood’s yard, and they hoped one 
of the children might have seen— 
well, a tramp maybe — slip in and 
out with the loot. 

John Elwood called his children 
together and lined them up for 
questioning. ““Was any of you play- 
ing back there in the yard?” 

“Hatcher was,” one of the girls 
said. “He was playing out there by 
himself for an hour before supper.” 
Hatcher often played, alone, games 
that involved pointless tracings in 
the ground and all kinds of silly 
mumbo-jumbo that he made up. 

“Didn’t you see anybody go in 
over there?” Elwood demanded a bit 
fiercely. 

Hatcher smiled and shook his 
head. 

“Let me look in your pockets, 
boy.” Hatcher stepped forward and 
without expression let the pockets 
of his overalls be searched. His father 
found a pocket knife he didn’t 
recognize, some odd-shaped pebbles, 
and what looked like the tin label 
from a plug of tobacco, a little glint- 
ing medallion. Nothing else. 

“Hatcher, tell these folks if you 
know anything about it,” Elwood 
said earnestly. 

“Now don’t rattle off at the boy,” 
the neighbors said. “It’s probably 
our fault anyway for not keeping 
the money in the bank.” 

“T don’t want there to be any 


suspicion that any of mine did it.” 

“Certainly not,” the neighbors af- 
firmed. “It wasn’t that we figured 
it that way at all. But you know 
how you feel when you lose money.” 

“I dint see anyone go in your 
house,” Hatcher said. His eyelids, 
transparently blue as those of a little 
chicken, dropped over his eyes and 
he gave them a smile of dismissal. 

The next afternoon Mrs. Elwood 
got a call from the hardware store. 

““Ma’am, your boy Hatcher is in 
here.” 

“Yes?” 

“He wants to buy a gun.” 

“What? Wait a minute. I think 
there’s something burning on the 
stove.” She returned soon to say, 
“Wasn’t anything burning I could 
find. I was sure I could smell it. 
What did you say?” 

“Hatcher wants to . . . He has 
eighteen dollars and says he wants 
to buy a revolver—for his father he 
says—and the reason I’m calling you 
is that, like I told him, it would cost 
a little more than that, but I was 
wondering if you knew he had this 
money, a boy his age.” 

“Thank you,” Mrs. Elwood said, 
her ordinarily small voice dwindling. 
“Don’t sell him anything. Please tell 
him to come home. Right away.” 

The hardware clerk had made a 
natural but fatal miscalculation in 
leaving his counter to make the 
phone call. When he returned he dis- 
covered that Hatcher was gone — 
with the eighteen dollars, a Stevens 
.22 calibre revolver, and four boxes 
of shells. The clerk immediately 
called Mrs. Elwood again. 

Somehow—perhaps by her natural 
sweetness, by Elwood’s reputation 
for honesty, by virtue of her being 
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still remembered after thirteen years 
as Marcus Hatcher’s daughter—she 
persuaded the clerk to raise no alarm 
until her husband should have come 
home from work to give her counsel. 
“[’m sure we can straighten it out. 
Whatever it costs... ” she said. 

“I’m more worried what he might 
do with that gun,” the clerk said. 
“A boy his age.” 

“Could he hurt himself?” 

“That’s not what I’m worried 
about either,” the clerk said meanly. 

When John Elwood came home 
and learned all he had to be told, 
he dropped on the porch steps and 
put his head in his hands for a while. 
He was very tired. At that time he 
was temporarily on a job of exca- 
vating a basement under an old 
house. He was used to heavy work 
and odd jobs — he had seldom had 
anything else. Nevertheless a day’s 
work with a shovel beats down any 
man. To come home from that to 
be told that his seven-year-old son 
was a crime wave struck him as un- 
just, though he would not have 
worried at that time about who 
authored the injustice. 

Presently he stood up straight and 
told his wife, “Call the kids.” With 
them gathered around him at the 
foot of the porch steps he said, 
“Now you listen to me. I want you 
to go all over town and I don’t want 
you asking where he is. I want you 
to find him. Look. Look in the trees 
and barns and outhouses — every- 
where. If any of you tells a soul 
what’s going on, I'll larrup you so 
you'll remember, I promise. I don’t 
think the whole town needs to know 
what’s going on.” 

With the children dispatched like 
faithful guerrillas, Elwood and his 


wife set out fast for the business dis- 
trict of town, the block and a half 
of stores, barber shops, gas stations, 
and beer parlors where at this hour 
the most curious and potentially 
talkative townspeople would be 
gathered. Elwood broke into a trot, 
and his frail wife trotted behind him 
like a ripped and dangling banner at 
the stern of a beat-up ship. 

They had absolutely no good luck 
with Hatcher. By the time they hit 
the business district they were too 
late. A crowd was gathered beside 
the bank, where an outside stairway 
led up to Dr. Hill’s office. Vivian 
Elwood cried out a little squeak of 
fright. 

*He’s not hurt,” her husband 
said grimly, as though some accurate 
pessimism had elevated him to clair- 
voyance. 

They were met in the center of 
the street by Dr. Hill who detached 
himself from the crowd like a hys- 
terical centipede, gesturing and 
dancing with more arms and legs 
than they had ever seen on a human 
being. “Your kid,” he said. “He is 
in my office. I looked up and he’s 
pointing this gun right between my 
eyes.” 

*SAll right,’’ Elwood said in a 
hangdog voice. 

“Yes,” the doctor hissed triumph- 
antly. “It’s all right if he wrecks 
everything and gets into God knows 
what drugs and poison, specimens, 
cee...” 

“T’ll fetch him,” Elwood said. “Be 
quiet.” 

“We could call the county seat 
and have the sheriff bring tear gas,” 
someone in the crowd suggested. 

“In my office?” Dr. Hill said. 
“Let Elwood think of a way to get 
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him out.” 

“Hush,” Elwood said. “I'll fetch 
him.” 

Perhaps it was not a heroic spec- 
tacle he made, climbing those iron 
stairs of the outside stairway. After 
all, people thought later, it wasn’t as 
though there were a desperado up 
there, or he the lonely sheriff go- 
ing up to bring the outlaw to jus- 
tice. It was only his own queer son. 

But anyway the people in the 
crowd got some momentary feeling 
that his climb was the act of a brave 
man; maybe at least the act of a 
man walking stiffly through his own 
humiliation. They saw the uneven 
stain of sweated salt on his shirt, and 
they remembered that he was always 
a hard-working and dependable man 
who deserved some moral support. 

After he’d been in the office ten 
minutes and came down leading 
Hatcher, looking at no one, the 
crowd parted with a certain respect. 
Only Dr. Hill had any questions. 

“He didn’t touch your stuff,” El- 
wood said. “That wasn’t what he 
was after.” Then brusquely he said 
to his wife. “Come home.” Every- 
one had to make up from his own 
imagination the scene in the doctor’s 
office and to guess what Hatcher 
had wanted there. 

They did this liberally, and also 
imagined the kind of licking 
Hatcher would get. So no one was 
really cheated of an opportunity to 
enjoy the episode. All summer long 
people were talking about it and 
laughing. But what had Hatcher 
wanted at Dr. Hill’s? It seemed an 
odd place for him to go. 

Of course in reality Hatcher did 
get a brutal whipping that night. 
His father laid on with his belt 


wickedly, and there was no non- 
sense spoken about the whipping 
hurting him worse than it did the 
boy. Elwood was a simple enough 
man to believe that punishment isn’t 
given or withheld by whim. It fol- 
lows certain acts for boys or men, 
and each of them has to take what’s 
coming. 

When he had finished the whip- 
ping, he rolled down his sleeves and 
said to the wailing boy, “It’s done 
with now. Just remember to keep 
away from what doesn’t belong to 
you, hear?” 

The boy nodded and through his 
tears a little smirk appeared — not 
intentionally, one supposes, but as 
the natural contraction of his face 
in the aftermath of pain. 

What Elwood bore as a result of 
the crimes was a certain coldness 
from the neighbors across the gar- 
den, the settlement of three dollars 
to the hardware store, and a certain 
amount of tiresome joshing from 
the men he worked with or met on 
the street. He knew that all his chil- 
dren were getting the same mock- 
ery, and he figured they could all 
stiffen their backs and wait for it 
to die away. 

Before it had a chance to, Hatcher 
was in bad trouble again. This time 
he caught a three-year-old girl in 
the alley behind her home, roped her 
to a fence, piled brush around her, 
and set fire to it. Fortunately the 
girl’s mother heard her screaming 
and arrived in time to save her from 
real injury. But — “the child could 
have been killed” and the child did 
have bad dreams that went on and 
on with no sign of diminishing. 

The town was watching, and for 
the coarser element this attempt of 
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Hatcher’s was again a laughing mat- 
ter, though even this laughter now 
had something of the incredulous in 
it. At the pool hall you would hear 
men joking about it who, in the 
midst of a peal of laughter, might 
pause with their mouths open and 
a quizzical look in their eyes like 
embarrassment. It was from this 
time that some of the older boys in 
town invented the nickname 
Hatchet — or The Hatchet — which 
everyone heard of and more or less 
accepted, even those thoughtful ones 
who were sympathetically concerned 
about the boy. 

A group composed of the Meth- 
odist minister, Hatcher’s school- 
teacher, the town mayor, and the 
mother of the little girl called on 
the Elwoods. They sat in the Elwood 
parlor with their problem, slightly 
constrained, friendly, insistent. 

“You see, John and Virginia,” the 
minister said, “we understand too 
that children are children and that 
they do unpredictable things at 
times. We understand too that disci- 
plining Hatcher is your problem. 
Mises” 

“T gave him a good licking,” El- 
wood said. “You know I’d do that. 
And I’m awful sorry about the lit- 
tle girl.” 

“She wasn’t really hurt,” Virginia 
Elwood suggested. She looked around 
the circle of earnest, faintly hostile 
eyes and tittered. “Are you people 
sure you won’t have some lemonade? 
Or coffee?” 

“Perhaps a licking isn’t what the 
boy needed,” the minister said. 

Hatcher’s teacher nodded enthusi- 
astic agreement. “I’ve come to the 
conclusion that there are no prob- 
lem children, only problem par... ” 


“Yes,” the minister interrupted 
her. But whether Elwood recognized 
the maxim she was quoting or not, 
he caught the drift of her thought. 
He said reflectively, “But the others 
are all fine kids. We’ve treated them 
all the same. I don’t understand it.” 

“None of us pretends to. Fully. 
Yet,’’ the minister said. ‘“‘Our 
thought was simply that here might 
be an occasion when we should call 
on outside help.” 

“T’ve prayed,” Elwood said, blush- 
ing and shifting his feet. 

The minister coughed into his 
handkerchief. ““We meant that it 
might be wise to ask the opinion of 
the county health authorities. 
They’ve had experience and training 
with special children.” 

The mayor, who was a kind old 
man with a voice so harsh that he 
hated to talk much, broke in. 
“People’s scared, John. That’s the 
sad truth. They’re scared for their 
children and things. It’s nothing 
against you folks or the rest of your 
kids.” 

Elwood nodded, stood up, and 
yawned in their faces. The ladies of 
the delegation interpreted this later 
as an affront, but the mayor held 
the opinion that it more probably 
indicated fatigue of the mind that 
made Elwood behave as he would 
not ordinarily. 

“No,” Elwood said. “Thank you 
all. But no.” 

“Something’s got to be done,” the 
mayor said. 

Elwood agreed. “It will be, by 
God, if I have to put a collar on him 
and hook him to a clothesline.” 

The teacher lifted her hand in a 
delicate appeal. “That’s not the 
way.” 
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“Don’t you worry. I'll put the 
other boys onto him and there 
won’t be any more trouble from 
him ever. I promise that. Is that 
enough for you?” 

So, through the rest of that sum- 
mer no one ever saw Hatcher by 
himself. His three older brothers 
took turns shepherding him and the 
other children spied. If there were 
lots of times when they all wanted 
to turn their backs on him and flee, 
still there is a general agreement 
that they did a remarkable job of 
guarding him; and their efficiency 
is a testimony to the family disci- 
pline and loyalty that Elwood in- 
spired. None of them liked Hatcher 
any more. You could tell that for 
them he had been recognized as a 
foreigner—their brother, but an in- 
truder, as strangely altered to them 
as if their own hands might turn 
overnight into biting and loathesome 
rodents. They did their careful duty 
to him. 

Until one evening his next-older 
brother, Tommy, brought him into 
the yard bleeding from the nose and 
from cuts around his mouth. Tom- 
my was pale and shaking so that it 
was hard for him to talk. He led 
Hatcher through the front gate and 
stood unhappily beside him until El- 
wood looked up from his evening 
paper and summoned them to the 
porch. 

“What'd he do and who beat him 
up?” 

“Me,” Tommy said. 

“You beat him up? What was he 
trying to do?” 

“Nothing,” Tommy said. “He 
made me bust the M E church win- 
dow and then I let him have it.” 

Elwood licked his lips. This was 


the kind of excuse that would have 
made him laugh a few months be- 
fore, and he would have had a ready, 
hard answer for it. He wasn’t so 
sure any more. 

“How could he make you do it?” 

“I don’t know, Dad. We were 
walking back from the ball diamond. 
Mickey Alfred’s guys went out to 
practice this afternoon and we was 
watching them. So we came by the 
church...” 

“Did he dare you to do it?” 

“Dad, I don’t think so, but I don’t 
know.” 

“You can’t tell me,” Elwood said, 
less in irony than as the registration 
of a fact that he would blindly and 
unwillingly accept. “Go in the house, 
Tommy. You didn’t have to beat 
him up quite so bad.” 

He pushed forward in the porch 
swing and beckoned Hatcher. The 
boy, as usual through these hot days, 
was dressed in a single garment of 
bib overalls faded to a chalky blue. 
His skin was pale as milk gravy. 
For some reason he would never tan 
no matter how much time he passed 
in the sun. His wrist lay slender as 
an axe handle inside the work- 
grimed fingers his father reached to 
hold him. 

“What’s the trouble, old sport?” 
Elwood asked. 

“Nothing, Dad.” Hatcher tried to 
twist himself free of the hand tight- 
ening on his wrist. “I’m all right.” 
His little blue eyes darted here and 
there like those of a weasel seeking 
escape. 

“Why do you do these mean 
things?” his father coaxed. “You 
don’t like this old town, I guess. 
Maybe we ought to move out of 
here and start over again somewhere 
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else.” 

“T like it,”” Hatcher said. 

Elwood studied the small face as 
he never had before. Perhaps in 
studying it he was trying to puzzle 
out all the things that had gone 
wrong without obvious cause in his 
own life, the failures that reason 
couldn’t account for. 

Maybe he was remembering the 
time he had married Virginia, when 
his confidence had been strong be- 
cause he knew he could work as hard 
as any man and believed that at least 
a decent success would follow from 
that. Old man Hatcher would have 
to admit some day that he had been 
wrong to oppose their marriage. It 
seemed to him nothing but bad luck 
that things had not yet turned out 
that way. Maybe he believed that 
his son was running in a similar 
streak of bad luck that would have 
to turn soon. 

“You and me,” he said to the boy 
sentimentally. “You and me, we 
should cut out of this town together 
and find a better one.” 

Hatcher did not look at him. The 
boy was licking some dried blood 
from his cheek, evidently enjoying 
the taste. “I like it here, Dad,” he 
said. 

That night the deputation consist- 
ing of the mayor, the minister, and 
the teacher came again. They were 
certain that it was Hatcher who had 
broken the window. The mayor said, 
“The neighbors seen, John. It was 
Hatcher.” 

“Did they see him throw the rock? 
Which one of them seen it?” 

He made them admit that they 
had only hearsay evidence. No one 
had actually seen the stone fly from 
Hatcher’s hand, but wasn’t it prob- 


ably .. .? 

“To hell with that talk,” Elwood 
said. “Tommy told me he did it. 
Tommy wouldn’t lie.” 

“There’s no need for you or Tom- 
my to protect Hatcher,” the min- 
ister said. 

“Tt wasn’t Hatcher.” 

They took his word for it finally, 
but they said the next time there 
was trouble they would call the 
county authorities without consult- 
ing him. The mayor said, “I’m sorry 
John,” as he shook hands. Elwood 
knew that they were serious about 
their threat. 

After them, on the same evening, 
old Marcus Hatcher came. He had 
not been in their house for nearly 
eight years—he had been obliged to 
make the last visit by the death of 
one of their little girls. 

Marcus Hatcher was a man who 
would pass for a great figure in this 
community. He had built up a hold- 
ing of several farms, had served in 
the state legislature, and now lived 
in partial isolation in a big house in 
the country. His other daughters, 
who had married better than Vir- 
ginia, lived in scattered cities 
throughout the state and he spent a 
good deal of time in visiting them. 
Yet this was his town. He had con- 
quered it once as a young man, and 
he held it yet like a partially liberated 
province. The chances are that he 
had been informed of all little 
Hatcher’s crimes and had been gath- 
ering rage for this visit. 

He came in without knocking. He 
rapped on the parlor floor with his 
cane and when his daughter and son- 
in-law looked to see who was there, 
he delivered his point shortly. 

“Get rid of that boy.” 
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“Come sit down, Daddy,” Vir- 
ginia said. “We can talk quieter if 
we're all comfortable.” 

The old man allowed her to push 
up a chair behind him. He dropped 
into it grudgingly. “You named him 
after me. Hatcher. I should have 
protested at the time. Now look. 
Whenever anyone says Hatcher they 
mean that monster, that pirate.” 

“T reckon we named him Hatcher 
because Virginia was fond of you,” 
Elwood said. “There was no thought 
of giving you shame.” 

“Hatcher’s not a bad boy,” Vir- 
ginia said. “His teacher thinks he 
may be what they call a psychopath- 
ic personality.” 

“Be damned,” old man Hatcher 
said. “I’m giving you good advice. 
Get rid of that boy. Give him to the 
reform school.” 

“T don’t know why we should,” 
Elwood said. 

““He’s worthless. Deny that.” 

“T won’t deny it, but he’s ours and 
I'll manage him.” 

Virginia broke into tears and in 
the midst of them her father de- 
parted. When he was gone she said 
brokenly, ““What will we do with 
the boy? We’ve tried everything. 
We’ve whipped him and been kind 
to him.” 

“Tt wasn’t him that broke the win- 
dow.” But this argument seemed to 
have lost its sinew, and Elwood let 
it float away. “Maybe we haven’t 
done enough of either.” 

From that time on he tried both 
kindness and punishment like a daily 
hygienic practice, intensely, as 
though he imagined that the real 
person of his son was sleeping some- 
where inside the shell they knew, and 
still required to be wakened by more 


vigorous summons—kind actions and 
the belt. 

There were times when he would 
finish talking to Hatcher when the 
sweat of disgust with himself would 
be blinding him and times when he 
finished whipping the boy—for 
nothing much—when he would find 
himself really sick, with his legs 
trembling and his stomach squeez- 
ing in and out. Then he would pray. 

He used sometimes to go into the 
woodshed and fling himself on the 
pile of coal and grovel and whine 
in his need for some guidance or 
justification, and he got no light. 

At the commencement of the fall 
term the Elwoods kept Hatcher out 
of school. The school principal de- 
manded no explanation, though here 
was an infraction of the compulsory 
education law. It was as though 
everyone agreed that Hatcher was 
getting ready for new crimes and 
that it was better for them not to 
happen around school. 

At the school there was a memory 
of many unexplained misdemeanors 
and bits of nastiness—the home eco- 
nomics class had found a toad float- 
ing in a kettle of grape juice once, 
someone had set fire to the Fourth 
Grade’s Christmas tree and burned 
all the little presents under it, a 
chicken’s entrails had been found in 
Miss Halvorsen’s coat pocket—all 
this in recent years. No one would 
say flatly that Hatcher had done all 
these things, but they were the kind 
of thing now expected of him. 

But his last crime was simply too 
subtle for their comprehension. His 
own hands had no part in it. 

On October 31st, a day long to 
be remembered in the town, the 
banker opened his vault in the morn- 
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ing to find a big hole in the top of 
it. The hole led up through the floor 
of Dr. Hill’s office. Dr. Hill had 
skipped town and with him had gone 
thirteen thousand dollars’ worth of 
green and negotiable paper. 

The town was shocked and 
shamed. This was worse than a death. 
People had loved Dr. Hill—or they 
had convinced themselves that they 
must love him, since he knew so 
much about most of them, things 
they wouldn’t want known by peo- 
ple they didn’t love. 

All day little flurries of shocked 
comment whipped through town 
like the snowsprays of a killing bliz- 
zard. Schoolchildren, neighbors, the 
hangers-on at the pool halls, all 
talked of the theft in terms of fright 
and shock. Deposits were insured, of 
course, but what could one count 
on if a man of Dr. Hill’s prosperity, 
his long and devoted service, his do- 
mestic contentment, and his intelli- 
gence could break down and commit 
a sneaky crime? 

John Elwood was as shocked as the 
rest. All day long while he shoveled 
grain at the elevator—and at noon 
when he ate his lunch alone, sitting 
by a half-filled box car and glaring 
at the gray, empty sky—he kept 
thinking what a shame it was that 
Dr. Hill had been tempted in this 
devilish way. 

When all his kids were in bed that 
evening, he told his wife he thought 
he’d go up town a little while to 
hear if there was any news. He might 
have one beer, he said, to cheer him- 
self up a little. Virginia didn’t worry 
about this at all. She knew that John 
was a very temperate man with 
alcohol. 

There wasn’t any news. There 


weren’t even many people in the 
pool hall where he went for his beer. 
Of course Rick Henline was there, 
with the rumor that the state police 
had cornered Dr. Hill and shot him 
downein a corn field near Oskaloosa. 
But Otell Jowett and his cousin 
Frank, who had been listening to re- 
cent radio reports, were in a position 
to refute this. No one was there to 
offer another theory. 

Otell said to Elwood jokingly, 
“Seems like that kid of yourn would 
have done everybody a favor if he’d 
shot the Doc last summer when he 
went after him.” 

“What?” Elwood screeched, jerk- 
ing himself alert from his brooding. 
“What do you mean he went after 
him?” 

“Why, when he took his gun 
ag 

“My kid had nothing to do with 
this devilment,” Elwood said. 

“For the Lord’s sake, man,” Otell 
explained to him, “I didn’t aim to 
say he had. Why should I think a 
thing like that?” 

Elwood’s eyes were rolling wildly. 
“People want to blame everything 
on that boy,” he said. ““You’d think 
he was the devil himself the way this 
town tries to blame him for every- 
thing.” 

The few drinkers in the pool hall 
stared at John Elwood as though he 
had finally popped his lid. They 
stared—and saw him catch himself 
as though a great, simple truth had 
suddenly come to him. They saw him 
fumble like a blind man for his 
sheepskin coat and march without 
another word into the whistling 
night. 

When he was gone they asked each 
other how many beers he’d had to 
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make him flare up so unpredictably, 
and after a bit they were all con- 
vinced that it was at least twelve. 

Elwood found his wife in the 
kitchen. Nothing unusual about 
that; she had spent most of her time 
on earth there. But she said later that 
he acted very much surprised to see 
her as he came in the back door. 
Surprised and upset and generally— 
well, just funny. 

““Where are the kids?” he asked. 

“Why they’re all asleep.” 

““Hatcher?” 

““He’s asleep too. I think he may 
be coming down with the grippe. 
He called me a while ago. He had 
some fever and threw up. I took him 
into our room and put him in our 
bed so’s he wouldn’t disturb the 
others.” 

“In our bed?” Elwood asked. Then 
he shivered, his wife told later. “So 
he’s in our bed now?” 

“Why, he’s been there before,” 
Virginia said mildly. “I don’t under- 
stand why you should take on about 
that.” She poked at the coals in the 
stove and a puff of black smoke 
flashed up through the top of the 
stove and vanished in the kitchen’s 
shadows. 

“Don’t you come up,” Elwood 
said to her menacingly. And the way 
he said it finally showed her that 
there was something wrong in his 
mind, that there was something ter- 
rible bothering him. She couldn’t 
think what he meant to do. She tried 
to follow him when he climbed the 
stairs to the bedroom, clutching at 
his arm and crying for him to ex- 
plain what he wanted with Hatcher. 
Roughly he shoved her back. He 
went into the room where the sick 
child was sleeping and locked the 


door behind him. 

Before he even looked at Hatcher 
he went to the dresser and took his 
razor from the top drawer. He un- 
folded the blade, turning to the bed. 
The blade flickered close to Hatch- 
er’s ear, close to the artery ticking 
in the boy’s throat. Some light came 
into the room from a nearby street 
lamp. There was no other illumi- 
nation. 

“Hatcher,” Elwood whispered. 

His only answer was the quick 
breathing of a child in a fever dream. 
He could smell the bile that had 
risen a while before when his son’s 
body had been shaken with the puri- 
fying convulsions of its disease. 

Again he brought the razor close 
to the boy’s throat. He tried to pray 
for strength to finish what he had 
begun. His prayer was blocked in his 
gullet. He could not pray for help 
in killing his own son. All right, he 
would do it without prayer. But his 
courage was not quite great enough 
to do it while the boy slept. There 
had to be some kind of communica- 
tion or it would be like killing an 
innocent stranger. 

“Tt was you, after all,” Elwood 
whispered. “It was you that broke 
the church window and tempted the 
Doc. I don’t know how you done it, 
but you done it. I’m going to send 
you back to hell.” 

The boy woke and rolled fever- 
ishly on his pillow. He coughed with 
an effort. ““M’ stomick hurts,” he 
wailed pitifully. 

“What, son?” 

“Daddy, Daddy...” 

With an awful groan Elwood 
threw his razor against the wall. The 
boy’s waking plea had jolted him 
back to a human realization of what 
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he had been about to do. Elwood 
knew ... and ran out of the house 
like an animal that feels its body 
start to respond to a poison it has 
swallowed. 

He ran first to the house of the 
Methodist minister and frightened 
that poor man terribly by battering 
his way through the front door and 
then by telling the wildest story— 
or delusion—the minister had ever 
heard. 

It was Elwood’s belief, fear, or 
hallucination, the minister said, that 
he had found an actual devil inhabit- 
ing the boy Hatcher. Not just the 
spirit of mischief or ““devilment,” in 
which the minister admitted that he 
himself could believe, but something 
at least as substantial and effective 
as a disease. Like those viruses we 
hear about, only a lot more nimble. 
For Elwood claimed that the devil 
had jumped from the boy right into 
him, and he bellowed, “It was the 
devil that put that razor in my 
hand.” 

Maybe because Elwood did not 
think he had time to tell the story 
fully, the minister did not under- 
stand his allusion to the razor. Being 
modern in his views, he took no stock 
in Elwood’s frantic plea for help in 
getting the devil, which had jumped 
from Hatcher, out of himself. At the 
same time, the minister wanted to 
help Elwood to calm himself. When 
he told of it later, the minister said 
that he suggested they go call on 
Doc Hill to ask for a sedative. He 
suggested this before he remembered 
what had happened to the Doc. But 
anyway his suggestion set Elwood 
off. 

Elwood began to laugh, then, in a 
way that made the minister’s blood 


run cold. He laughed and shouted, 
“Yeah, I'll go see the Doc.” Then 
he turned on his heel and stomped 
out. He had come, the minister said, 
sick as a poisoned dog, but he left 
rampaging like a buck sheep. 

Back uptown Elwood saw Otell 
Jowett getting into his car. He ran 
at Otell with his head lowered and 
butted Otell’s wind out. He took 
Otell’s car. And that was strictly the 
last anyone in our town ever saw 
of him. 

The police found Otell’s car up 
near the state capital the next morn- 
ing, off the road and burned right 
down to the steel, but there was no 
sign of Elwood. Everyone thought 
he’d wrecked the car while he was 
still out of his mind and had just 
kept on running. 

Afterward? Why, afterward it 
turned out that his desertion was not 
altogether inconvenient, even if most 
people condemned it. Old Marcus 
Hatcher stopped being so vindictive 
and stingy with the family. He 
settled some money on Virginia and 
persuaded her to send two of the 
older boys to live with a sister in a 
bigger town where they had more 
chance to make something of them- 
selves. The other kids got better 
clothes for school and Sunday. The 
old man even arranged for Hatcher 
to be sent to a famous Boy’s Repub- 
lic in another state, where, from all 
reports, he grew up to be a fine 
young man, likely to be useful to his 
country. 

In a few years Hatcher’s escapades 
and his father’s desertion were al- 
most dropped from the town’s habit- 
ual conversation. There had been 
those who predicted Elwood would 
come back. He had always been a 
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good father and he had loved his 
family as much or more than the 
next one. He had always been a sober, 
reasonable man except for his last, 
beery fling. And they reasoned that 
a man can’t hold out forever against 


what he feels for his kids. 


But he didn’t come, so the town 
said, ““There’s more to it than we 
know,” and let it go at that. In the 
absence of a more definite epitaph 
they agreed complacently with his 
wife’s cryptic dismissal—‘I think 
John let it get him finally.” 


Into Tree 


ALBERTA T. TURNER 


Green hood, gray stem, 

Brittle and slight and slender— 
I wear not “treeness,” 

Cannot tender 

Solace because I suffer here, 
Nor share 

Root comfort otherwhere. 


For tree is thing, scissored from “thingness” 


Only by eye and twist of spade. 

Lip cannot speak without an answer, 
Nor green thought utter green shade. 
Nor can my voice set sap to pounding, 
Nor root bleed me corpuscular pain. 
Nor sun feed, 

Nor rain. 


Yet, at the instant of replanting, 
I, you, 

We knew 

Our hole too small. 

Our lungs struggled, grunted, 
Our roots dug, blunted, 

Prodded, probed, hunted 

The clay wall, 

Till my leaves drowned in the dry sun, 
My branches shriveled, 

My roots 

Grew numb. 


God's Cat 


Dan BRENNAN 


first gray light, and they were 

crouched in the snow behind 
the fallen log in the woods. There 
was no sound, save the high, faint 
cold wind, drawing through the tops 
of the pine trees. Then slowly dawn 
light, paling in the trees, rose dimly 
through the darkness, as if issuing 
from the earth. 

“Don’t they ever move in the day- 
light?” Catherine whispered. Some- 
thing’s going to happen, she thought. 
It was too quiet. 

“You have to kick them out,” Joe 
said. He did not turn his head to 
speak. His lips did not appear to 
move and still without looking at 
her, he touched her arm, his fingers 
resting lightly on it. They didn’t 
move. Then she heard the deer and 
the faint whisper of the brush mov- 
ing down the slope of the hill ahead 
of them. 

For an instant Joe’s fingers gripped 
her forearm hard. It was a signal to 
alertness. Then his fingers were gone 
and she knew it was now or never, 
and her throat tightened. She felt 
her heart pounding and her throat 
dry. It was both excitement and fear 
inside her. 

God, she thought, where is it, 
where is it? She crouched, looking 
down the rifle into the blur of brush 
and trees. Where is it? 

At last she saw the buck, coming 
straight up the hill fast, with head 
back and high beautiful antlers. 
Then she was shooting at it as it 
turned away, stark in silhouette, 


1’ was not dawn yet, only the 


black against the lesser darkness of 
the dawning sky. 

She fired as the animal moved, 
and she missed. 

“Not so fast,” Joe said. “Not so 
fast.” 

She fired again, working the car- 
bine rapidly, and missed, throwing a 
spout of snow behind the buck. She 
felt her chest tighten. She aimed 
carefully, and down went the buck, 
down on his knees. Then his head 
dropped forward into the snow. 

“Nice going,” Joe said. “Nice 
shooting.” 

Catherine felt crazily happy. She 
felt her body trembling and she 
looked at her hands. They were shak- 
ing. Her whole body was shaking. 

Joe was not looking at her. He 
drew out his knife. ““Come on,” he 
said. “We'd better clean him out. 
But keep behind him. He’ll kill you 
with his feet if he’s alive.” 

“He looks dead,” she said, still 
elated. 

They were walking toward the 
buck. The neck and head of the ani- 
mal were motionless. The great, red 
tongue lolled from the open mouth; 
the eyes stared glassily. She felt de- 
pressed, frightened for an instant. 

““Watch it,’’ Joe said. Then he 
stepped forward and she saw him 
draw the head back and slit the 
throat, the blood staining, melting 
into the snow. 

They had to go a mile back to 
camp, along the ridge trail. It was 
light now, past eight o’clock, and the 
others were in for breakfast before 
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the next drive: Joe Saukana’s kin- 
folk, who were Chippewa; old How- 
ard Eagle Day, Joe’s uncle; Al 
Whitemouth and Jack Ogema, Joe’s 
cousins; and Catherine’s brother 
Peyton, with his city-bred white face 
like Catherine’s and the high fore- 
head, the blond hair, and straight, 
long Anglo-Saxon nose. Beside him 
were Doc McCannel and Doc Bruce 
from Duluth, the only other white 
men Eagle Day had ever taken on the 
family hunt. 

Catherine was still trembling, but 
she held her hands in her pockets. 
Her face was pale. 

“She’s got a nice buck back in the 
woods,” Joe said. “Eight points.” He 
looked at her brother. “She was 
good; she shot well.” 

Peyton Morrow looked at them: 
his sister with her fair face and blue 
eyes, and the copper face beside her 
with the easy, quiet eyes. Peyton was 
thinking who their ancestors had 
been, wondering what old George 
Morrow would say if he were here. 
Old George Morrow, who had 
founded Morrow’s store, who came 
out to Minnesota in the fifties from 
New England to found the biggest 
store in Cereal City, Minnesota, and 
who sat in the state legislature and 
helped send others to sit in the gov- 
ernor’s chair and the United States 
Senate—all with his money from the 
store that had risen from a corner to 
ten stories covering a square block 
in the heart of the city. It seemed to 
Peyton that he could actually see the 
dead face of his father looking down 
on this scene and gruffly saying with 
indignation and something like out- 
rage: “My daughter and an Indian! 
My daughter!” 

Peyton had thought the same 


thing when his sister had told him 
what she was going to do. She had 
determined to do it, but not unless 
he came with her, for she had still 
been frightened when Joe asked her 
to come up for the hunt. 

She had not been frightened of 
Joe. She had never been frightened 
of him, only of some secret reserve 
of knowledge that seemed always in 
his eyes, looking beyond, after all 
the eyes she had ever known stopped 
looking. So her brother had gone 
with her. 

But now that Peyton had seen Joe, 
he knew what he had heard was true; 
Joe was the great grandson of an In- 
dian chief, old Wadena, one of the 
leaders of the Chippewas two hun- 
dred years before the Morrows ever 
landed in New England. The Wa- 
dena face was still there, two hun- 
dred years out of Michigan, chased 
west by English guns. Joe’s was the 
same face as Wadena’s son, whose 
portrait hung on the wall in the 
State Historical Society Building — 
handsome, lean-faced, serene, pride- 
ful and majestic, and that face was 
here again in the woods Joe’s fore- 
fathers had owned when the Mor- 
rows were still waiting on tables in 
English country houses in Norfolk. 

“But even in college I should have 
seen it,” Peyton Morrow thought 
now. “He’s different. His eyes. I 
should have even known it then. He 
sees something different, something 
beyond us. It’s not just the blood in 
him that’s different.” 

And standing there in the woods, 
three hundred miles north of the city 
where the Morrow name meant not 
only a store but a park and a street 
on land where Joe’s ancestors had 
once camped and fought the Sioux 
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in dim hours just like this across the 
Minnesota River, Peyton Morrow 
was beginning to learn things. He 
thought how he must watch more 
closely people he did business with, 
now that he was president of the 
store his father had built. “If three 
years ago I missed seeing in Joe what 
I see now, I must be missing a lot 
in people I see every day in business,” 
he told himself. 

But even on that first day, three 
years ago, Peyton’s sister Catherine 
had not missed completely the ex- 
pression in Joe’s eyes. She had re- 
marked his entire face instantly, 
most especially the eyes. They were 
at once grave, quiet, kind and cheer- 
ful, with that beyond-look far back 
in his gaze which she had at first 
neither understood nor quite seen. 

She remembered the fall she met 
him, three years ago. An athlete—a 
football player or track star, whose 
name she no longer remembered — 
had brought Joe Saukana to the 
sorority dance. Joe was a freshman 
that year. They were talking about 
him for the varsity squad because 
he could run, and they had already 
made a freshman half-back out of 
him, thinking he was already plan- 
ning his life after graduation, to go 
into a corporation or insurance 
agency where his football reputation 
would follow him up the business 
ladder to the house in the right 
suburb and to more and more profit 
and security. Only they didn’t know 
him then, nor did she. 

She saw him only as a handsome, 
pleasant, dignified young man whom 
the varsity football lettermen al- 
ready respected. But they too failed 
to know him that first year, and 
when she phoned to ask him to the 


sorority dance she could not find 
him. She knew he lived somewhere 
in a boarding house off the campus. 
But his football and track friends 
could not find him. They looked for 
him, of course—because they needed 
him in the annual fall game of the 
freshman squad against varsity. 

She remembered the afternoon, the 
bare trees, the rain drizzling cold 
and steady beyond the sorority house 
window, the sky gray and the rain 
coming steadily down upon the 
black shining pavement. It wasn’t 
until he was back two weeks later 
that she knew. She asked him why 
as she stood in the November cold 
air with the snow on the ground a 
week. She was angry. Her body was 
rigid. She had wanted him at the 
dance as her guest. 

“It’s the time,” he said simply. 
His eyes had not changed from the 
expression she first saw in them — 
still that serene, steadfast, beyond- 
looking gaze. 

“Where were you?” she asked 
quietly. “I called all over for you. 
Did you quit school?” 

“T was home,” he said. “I go home 
to my people at this time.” 

“They wanted you for the game.” 

“Tf I stay I will always go home 
every year in this month.” 

“What—” she began. 

“It’s the time to hunt. My people 
expect me.” 

He took her to a movie that night. 
Later she did not remember who had 
proffered the invitation. After she 
was with him a week, walking to 
and from class, meeting him for 
lunch, she tried to understand why 
he seemed different from the other 
young men she knew, even those she 
admired and was fond of. She knew 
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it was not his blood nor color, but 
a quality he carried about him like 
a substance, an intactness, an inner 
calmness, a tranquility which she 
had never seen before. 

She felt it more keenly that next 
spring. He did not own a car, so 
she drove. They would go far into 
the country along the river where at 
random intervals stood groves of the 
last ruined forests in which Chief 
Shakopee had once lived and hunted: 
monstrous oak and willow trees, 
soaring a hundred feet out of 
twelve-foot diametered trunks based 
in the rich deep black earth of the 
Mississippi River banks. Here, down 
in the bottom lands, only twenty- 
five miles from the city—after they 
crossed a vast marsh, through which 
Joe had found or made a trail which 
city duck hunters had failed to find 
—he showed her the oak and willow 
woods as they stood three hundred 
years ago. The silence was something 
felt here, something in which they 
seemed to sit. They stared out at the 
water rushing fast with spring flood. 
They sat hushed. He told her of 
ducks and pheasants and deer and 
foxes that lived here as they had lived 
here in the dead time of the mound 
builders. He gave her vision she had 
never known before, showing her 
foxes in the woods and deer in the 
swamp which she never would have 
seen. His eyes and body seemed to 
sense the animals before they were 
heard or seen. 

He told her of his people hunting 
here a hundred years ago, of their 
battles with the Sioux, of Fort Snell- 
ing, and of his people and the first 
whites, the French and the English, 
Colonel Sibley, and the last great 
Indian battles along the river. He 


talked and she listened, and it seemed 
to her that the river and the land 
here were haunted. The ghosts of 
another time seemed to rise incarnate 
out of his voice, phantom-like, se- 
cret, even now somewhere in the 
peaceful tranquility of trees. 

“We are obsolete now,” he said. 
“All my people are obsolete. They 
come to the city; they booze, and 
drink, and die...” 

“You are here,” she said. “You are 
not dead.” 

Joe looked out across the river. 
Far away in the sunlight shimmering 
over the green shoots in the swamp, 
young mallards were calling, swirl- 
ing against the ineffably blue sky. 

“Maybe we are all dead,” he said. 
“Maybe we all died the day the first 
of us came to the city. Or, maybe 
we all died the day the last treaty 
was signed, the day the last toma- 
hawk was racked away.” 

“But here in the woods,” she be- 
gan—but he did not appear to hear 
her. 

“Yes,” he said. “My people were 
here once. They camped where the 
city is now.” 

“What happened?” she asked. She 
knew only generally where he lived, 
somewhere far north near Canada, 
beyond Red Lake; somewhere in the 
bush country untouched by the 
new-day hunters in fast cars and air- 
planes. Somewhere in the old wilder- 
ness. 

“They went north,” he said. “Dis- 
possessed by the whites and the 
Sioux. A hundred years ago.” 

She did not ask about his family. 
She never had. She did not want to. 
She knew only she was in love with 
him that spring, and she was afraid 
to know all about him. It was as 
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though he carried upon his person 
some effluvia of the strangeness, the 
remoteness, the vast unknown loom- 
ing solitude of miles and miles of 
pine and fir wilderness, like a great 
dark monster beating above her city- 
bred heart. 

Again that fall the Alumni tried 
to make a sports page and banquet 
hero half-back out of him. Not that 
he would not run and win for them, 
because that was why he was there. 
It was his second year. And the white 
Indian agent who had sent him and 
urged him to go to college, getting 
him both the athletic and education 
scholarship, came down to watch 
him win, running to victory with 
the ball which the future vice presi- 
dents and insurance company sales 
managers at guard and tackle and 
center and end and fullback would 
later keep in their amusement rooms 
and offices to commemorate their 
youth over drinks, while they hoped 
and prayed and planned for new and 
better sales figures in the coming 
year. But Joe did not attend the 
football banquet that year. He was 
not there. It was November again. 
His people were going back into the 
deep wilderness to hunt. It was the 
time of deer and bear again. There 
was not time now to be a banquet- 
Chamber-of-Commerce half-back. 

“Why do you stay in school?” 
Catherine asked him that Christmas 
when he came back. 

“My people. The ones who come 
here to booze and die —and live 
where they will always be obsolete. 
Somebody must help them some day. 
That’s why I am in school.” 

“Joe,” she said. “Joe,” her voice 
wan and tense, not understanding 
him, knowing only an immense love 


and tenderness for him. But, far 
down in her heart the fear lurked, 
sleeping, like some small animal, 
rousing faintly, only to sleep again, 
stirring faintly, dozing. God, she 
thought, don’t let it stop. Don’t let 
it stop. But she knew it must and 
would because she was scared. Be- 
cause now there were only two years 
left for him in college. It would stop 
all the time here they had had. 

“What will you do?” she asked. 

He looked at her, his face high, 
yet close above her. 

“Do?” he said. “Help them.” 

“Will you stay here after you 
graduate?” 

“Of course.” 

“Don’t—ever—” she began and 
ceased. “Better he doesn’t know 
what I’m thinking,” she told herself. 
And for a fraction of a second she 
saw in her mind the terrible vast 
dark wilderness of pine and fir and 
birch stretching north across the 
state, tremendous, old, and savage— 
inimical to all the city-bred desires 
and values of her life. It seemed to 
her she could see it poised, like some 
great dark sea, towering over her, 
poised in vast waves of trees, rush- 
ing down to engulf her life, the city, 
the world she knew. 

He came back that year after the 
hunt, but the next year he was late. 
It wasn’t until after Christmas that 
she saw him. He had missed almost a 
month of school. She found him in 
his room. 

At first she thought he was un- 
packing his suitcase. The flimsy imi- 
tation leather bag the Indian agent 
had given him three years before, 
battered and nicked, lay open on the 
bed. She had opened the door with- 
out knocking, and he had turned 
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his head and looked at her, his hand 
poised motionless above the suitcase. 
Then she saw what he was doing— 
the open bureau drawers, the stacked 
books on the floor. 

“T’m going back,” he said. “I’m 
going back to stay.” 

“To stay?” she said. 

“Yes. I’m going back to my 
people. I am lost here. I will always 
be lost here. My people will always 
be lost in the city. I have never be- 
longed here; none of us belong here.” 

“What about us?” she cried, her 
face wan and pale. “What are we 
going to do? What of our three 
years? I can’t go with you.” 

Joe did not appear to look at her 
now, his face smooth, his eyes quiet. 

“T have to go, Catherine,” he said. 
“You know that.” 

Her face became quiet then, her 
voice soft. 


“Yes,” she said after a long mo- 


ment. “I knew it would be so. I used 
to believe that if I didn’t think about 
it, it would never happen. When are 
you going?” 

“Tonight,” Joe said. 

“Darling,” she said. Then he saw 
she was crying. Shaking and crying. 
She wouldn’t look at him. She just 
stood in the doorway, shaking and 
crying. He put his arms around her 
and closed the door. 

“You can’t come with me,” he 
said. “I know that. Don’t let’s talk 
about it.” 

“Darling.” 

“Tt’s all right,” he said. ‘Please 
don’t cry. I understand. This is your 
life, your city.” 

“TI should go with you.” He felt 
her crying and held her closer. She 
said: ““You know what you’re doing; 
I’m never sure. It isn’t my sort of 


thing. Your life—I couldn’t—” 

He stroked her head. She held her 
head against his shoulder. 

“[’m just a city b—,” she said. 
Then she went on, “But, Joe, I can’t 
help myself. Please try to under- 
stand.” 

And that was all enne terrible 
wrench for her and for him. He 
hoped she might some day change 
her mind, but he knew that the far- 
ther he got from her, the more per- 
manent became their separation. 
They had decided not to write. Both 
had agreed, and when she asked 
where he would be, he would not tell 
her. “I thought I might change you 
with those river trips,” he said. “But 
you cannot be somebody you have 
never been while I have been that 
person twenty-three years.” 

“But why?” she asked just before 
he left. 

“We will see,” he said. “I must see. 
You must see.” 

She drove him to the bus station, 
thinking of the seasons that would 
pass, spring and summer and fall and 
winter again, in which she would not 
see him. The windows of the car 
were white with frost, and suddenly 
he was gone, running across the dark 
snowy street toward the neon glare 
of the bus station sign. 

She wrote, finding his name in the 
college registrar’s office with his ad- 
dress in a town not even listed on the 
state road map, but she heard noth- 
ing from him. She waited for her 
letter to come back, thinking per- 
haps not even the mail service knew 
of the place he listed as a postal ad- 
dress. 

Then with spring and May—and 
the woods rife again with fresh green 
leaves, and grass rising out of the 
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Arctic months of snow and iron- 
cold nights and days, she walked 
alone along the river under the high 
old willows in the solitary stillness 
to look for the life he had shown her 
of sky and trees and animals, of the 
secret heart of the woods. She would 
stand there on the river bank and 
after a while it seemed to her she 
could hear the life of the woods 
brooding and secret. Sometimes she 
would see pheasants and grouse and 
foxes and then the ducks coming 
north again to the Dakota and Ca- 
nadian prairie slanting through the 
azure spring sky. I’ll never hear from 
him, she thought; I’ll never hear a 
word. She knew it would do no good 
to see him, to find him. He was 
simply one with his people again and 
with the vast green motionless ex- 
panses of pine. 

But the city had changed Joe, or 
Catherine had changed him. He had 
never before felt alone in the woods. 
He felt alone now all the time and 
he would look at night, hearing the 
big passenger planes, high overhead, 
a triangle of lights apparently sus- 
pended in mid-air, as they droned 
north from the cities, filled with city 
people, the sound of the engines 
finally dying away across the night 
air. He was lonely, thinking of her. 
The men were trapping and fishing 
again, and honoring the dead. Joe 
Saukana was a member of Grand 
Medicine. His college friends had 
never seen his talisman, not even in 
the locker room when he changed 
clothes. He always kept it from their 
sight, the little pouch of weasel fur 
containing the fox claws, and at 
night now he prayed to it against 
his loneliness—in the old, unchang- 
ing, wilderness pagan-religion of his 


ancestors that still survived among 
his people. 

The ache had sharpened, the long- 
ing had intensified. He could not 
emerge from it. He stood with his 
gun, in the woods, watching the first 
snow fall. A year had passed, and he 
thought how loneliness had come to 
him and had increased more and 
more. He turned from the tree and 
walked back through the woods. 
That night he wrote to her and in 
the morning he mailed the letter, 
walking nine miles out of the woods 
to a cross-roads store, with two gaso- 
line pumps for tourists, where the 
postman stopped once a week. 

So she had accepted his invitation 
to hunt, bringing her brother with 
her as if he were some bulwark 
against the solitude and inimical 
vastness of the wilderness; it was as 
though her brother had brought 
some protective aura of city exist- 
ence with him, carried it like a sub- 
stance for her protection, but in the 
woods with Joe she felt safe. And 
now that she had killed a deer in the 
woods, she felt a sense of life she had 
never known before, an elation and 
an ease she had never experienced. 

They were standing in the deer 
camp talking of her deer hanging 
from the tree behind the cabin, when 
Doc McCannel came running into 
camp, his eyes wild and round with 
astonishment. 

“My God!” he cried. “I never saw 
anything like it outside a circus! 
He’s eight feet long if he’s an inch. 
He looked like he was flying. Biggest 
damn cat in the world!” 

“Cat?” said Doc Bruce, who had 
hunted the woods for twenty years 
every fall. “You better quit drink- 
ing that stuff and leave it for your 
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patients.” 

“It wasn’t a cat,” said Doc Mc- 
Cannel. “Not a bobcat; it’s ah, 
ah—” and he began to stammer, his 
eyes still wide and amazed. “It was 
a great panther!” 

“Panther?” Doc Bruce remarked 
and he laughed and looked at Joe and 
his relatives. ““Hear that —a pan- 
ther!” 

“Come on! Come on!” Doc Mc- 
Cannel said, standing there panting. 
“Come on! We'll get him!” 

Peyton Morrow looked at Joe Sau- 
kana. ‘“‘Panther?’’ Peyton said. 
“There aren’t any panthers this far 
north, are there? Not any even in 
the state, are there?” 

“Not unless it escaped from a 
zoo,” said Doc McCannel, more 
calmly. 

Joe did not answer. He looked at 
his people, his old uncle—their faces 
blank, wooden, their eyes still, grave, 
quite impenetrable. 

“We will look,” Joe said. “If it is 
Him, he will be in the swamp.” 

“Him?” said Peyton Morrow. 

Joe did not answer. “Come on, 
Catherine,” he said. “Jack will take 
the rest of you to the north end of 
the swamp.” 

She followed Joe without speaking 
for an hour. The morning light in 
the woods was the color of skim 
milk, pale, almost grayish blue. Then 
the woods sloped sharply, and below 
she saw the swamp, a jungle of fallen 
fir trees, crested with snow, a thick 
entanglement of vines and trees. 

“Here,” Joe said. ‘‘Duck your 
head.” Then she saw the path, almost 
filled with snow, yet imprinted with 
fresh deer tracks. An opening in the 
undergrowth showed like a door 
through the entangled thickness of 


swamp jungle. She stooped under a 
fallen log and followed a few feet 
behind Joe. It was agonizingly slow 
walking. She lifted her legs again and 
again over stumps and matted briar 
and thicket. She crawled under up- 
slanted old ruined trees across their 
path, thinking of the swiftness of 
cats. 

“This is ridiculous,” she thought. 
“Chasing something as fast as a cat 
through a frozen jungle where they 
don’t even have them, unless it’s 
a bobcat he saw.” 

Then abruptly the jungle of fallen 
swamp trees ceased. She stared across 
an emptiness of frozen muskeg 
swamp. A half mile ahead, against 
a gray milky sky, rose the jagged 
crest of another forest. 

“Perhaps you will see him there,” 
Joe said, pointing toward the woods. 
They went on. They moved slowly 
over the bumpy muskeg. The icy 
wind burned against their faces. 

They entered the woods again; 
then the trail divided. 

Joe caught her arm. “Wait,” he 
whispered. Without making a sound, 
he pointed down the trail to the 
right. “‘S-s-sh,” he said. But there 
was no sound. 

“T don’t hear—” she began. Again 
he caught her arm and put one 
finger to his lips and nodded for her 
to take the trail to the right. 

Then he put his lips to her ear 
“Go in about two hundred yards.” 

She moved down the trail and al- 
most at once she felt lost in the deep 
green wilderness on all sides. She 
could feel sweat on her back. She 
went on, and then stopped beside a 
giant jack pine. Still there was no 
sound. Beyond the pine the woods 
opened above a faint ridge rising out 
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of the snow. She crouched under the 
pine. She could hear herself begin- 
ning to breathe fast. Still she did not 
believe anything was going to hap- 
pen. Looking down, she saw her 
hands shaking again, and she gripped 
the carbine harder and snapped off 
the safety. It’s something Doc 
dreamed, she thought. Suddenly the 
woods rang and echoed with the 
crash of a rifle far away. She waited 
a long moment, then rose. 

Her head was half turned when 
she heard the sound, like a rush of 
air from a door suddenly opened up- 
on a room, a faint hushed sound. She 
thought it was only the pines moving 
in the high wind. There was no 
sound again — only suddenly the 
sight of the cat, a tremendous yel- 
low, smoky-colored, tawny cat, a 
beautiful panther. She knew at once 
what it was. 

She had never seen a cat this big, 
save at the circus or in a zoo. It 
seemed to materialize in the air 
abruptly as if by magic. It was slant- 
ing down-poised across the air, seem- 
ing to hang suspended in mid-air, as 
if it had just leaped from a tree. It 
was close, broadside, its head turned, 
its topaz eyes blazing. It was not 
more than thirty feet away, its mas- 
sive head looking at her, filling her 
for an instant with cold hollow fear 
and with something almost like stark 
wonder and chilled amazement and 
admiration. 

Her legs felt stiff and she could 
feel her whole body fluttering, but 
part of her mind told her it was an 
easy shot. The gun rose in her hand 
as though of its own volition. She 
knew it was point blank, a cinch. 
She sighted on the panther’s shoul- 
der. There he was, sailing through 
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the air — big-footed, heavy, long, 
huge — his body like a long smooth 
dull-yellowish barrel. 

She fired fast, five times. She 
could feel the sights right on him 
each time, but nothing seemed to 
touch him. He kept right on going, 
striking snow, galloping away almost 
before he touched the ground, to dis- 
appear as magically as he had ap- 
peared. 

As he was gone, as she stood there 
alone, she felt something pass over 
her, through her, the wind touching 
her face lightly, and in that second 
she knew something had happened to 
her. She had ceased forever in a frac- 
tion of a second to be a city-bred 
woman. She stood there, trembling, 
feeling a tremendous depth of life 
compounded of peace and tranquil- 
ity and elation, a great free calmness 
in her. For an instant, she felt as if 
everything had stopped inside her, 
and now, when it all started again, 
even her breathing seemed different. 

Then Joe was standing beside her. 

“T hit him!” she cried. “I know I 
hit him!” 

“Sure,” Joe said. He put one hand 
on her shoulder. She was shaking. 

“He was right in front of me! I 
know I hit him!” 

“Sure,” Joe said quietly. 

When they got back to camp, Doc 
Bruce was there, standing above a 
bobcat in the snow—a small bobcat, 
perhaps twice the size of a large 
house cat. 

““Here’s McCannel’s panther,” he 
said. He shook his head and laughed, 
rubbing the back of his neck, as he 


looked down at the small animal. 


That night when they were all in 
the cabin eating dinner with the log 


- 
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fire flickering shadows upon the 
wall, Doc Bruce grinned at McCan- 
nel across the table. “Where do you 
think that lion is tonight? Maybe 
they took him back to the zoo.” 

McCannel told him to go to hell. 
“TI saw it,” he said. ““You don’t have 
to believe me.” 

“No more booze for you, boy,” 
said Doc Bruce. 

After dinner, she walked with Joe 
along the edge of the lake under the 
cold, remote winter star. The air 
was clear and cold, the moon high 
and naked and white. 

“T hit him,” she said again. “I 
know I did.” 

“Sure,” Joe said. ““We have all shot 
at him once. He never dies. He is our 
cat. God’s cat. He is the woods, our 
spirit, our tribe’s spirit, our symbol 
you would call it. We see him every 
year. It is what we have left. It is 
only here in the woods that man can 
ever keep it. Freedom of his spirit. 
It was why I left the city. Once your 
people had it: your pioneers had it 
when they had the wilderness before 
they destroyed it and took money in 
place of freedom. Now it is their 
own trap. I do not want their sub- 
stitute, their love of solvency. It is 
our cat that we worship: man’s free 
spirit. You people have only money 
for your spirit, your God. Look at 
the lives you lead, pursuing a daily 
dream of gadgets. Gadgets for city 
creatures to help them resist the ele- 
ments, the body and soul pulsing not 
to what God intended of sky and 
pure air and trees and great waters. 


No, the city flesh, so long sustained 
in breathing back upon steel and 
concrete, has to some day lose all its 
powers of scent and sound. And love, 
what can you know of love in cities 
where fellow creatures administer 
love to one another in accordance 
with their credit rating?” 

“They can’t help it!” she said. 
“Tt’s all the life that is left for them! 
It is all they know! What can you 
expect?” But she knew now what 
she was going to do, her breast swell- 
ing with pride. 

That night in the dark, with the 
fire light flickering on the cabin 
wall, she touched her brother’s shoul- 
der where he lay under blankets in 
the small room in the rear of the 
cabin. In the darkness their faces 
were almost invisible. She roused 
him. 

“Peyton!” she whispered, her 
voice at once hushed and fierce and 
urgent. “Peyton! I’m going to stay 
here! I’m not going back. Do you 
hear? I’m going to stay with him!” 

He did not move. 

“I know,” he said quietly. “I knew 
it. All right.” He turned over. 

“Peyton,” she said, her voice still 
fierce and urgent, “I saw it. A pan- 
ther! I know I hit it! I know it! I 
know I saw one, but Joe said it is 
only an illusion. Peyton, are you lis- 
tening? Do you hear me? I know it 
was a panther. It’s something in their 
religion. But it’s real. I—” 

He reached, found her hand, held 
it tight. 

“IT know,” he said. “I saw it, too.” 


Rachel 


GABRIEL GERSH 


ITH his rifle slung over 
his shoulder Yigal slouched 
towards the house mutter- 


ing angrily to himself. On the steps 
he turned to stare across the fields 
for the hundredth time. In that 
sweltering heat the grass seemed to 
have turned to gauze, and a lonely 
scorched eucalyptus shimmered as 
if it were reflected in water. 

He sat down on the top step with 
his rifle across his knees, a battered 
hulk of a man with mahogany- 
brown face and hooded eyes. A 
scrawny donkey nibbling at some 
roots looked up at him before plod- 
ding aimlessly towards the barbed 
wire, an easy target for the Arab 
who was probably too lazy or in- 
different to fire. No, Yigal thought 
—he is keeping his bullets for the 
bedtime serenade. 

For more than a week the routine 
had not changed. Night after night, 
with his muscles aching from fatigue, 
Yigal was lulled to sleep by the whin- 
ing of a million insects. During the 
early hours of the morning he always 
awoke to the thin sound of gunfire 
pattering on the roof. He would 
wearily get into his clothes and fire 
a few shots back across the dark 
fields before returning to his bed. 

Slumped on the steps he looked 
tired and forlorn. He wore wrinkled 
blue linen trousers, a pair of canvas 
shoes starched with dirt and a sun- 
stained Panama hat that was some- 
what too big for him. His nose was 
fleshy and he had a round bald head 


from which wisps of hair stuck out 


like an unruly halo. 

There was little danger from the 
Arab, but he was worried by the 
loss of sleep. Between them the 
brown earth was lifeless and inert, 
but the Arab sniper would not be 
easily tempted to cross it. Through 
his field-glasses he would see Yigal’s 
garden flourishing with almond 
blossoms and the sheep grazing 
peacefully outside the house, but he 
would guess that the orange groves 
were sown with land-mines. 

Yigal got up wearily, wiped the 
sweat from his face, and went in- 
doors. It was a large compact room 
which had once been the office of 
the settlement’s secretary. Now the 
stucco was peeling from the walls 
and cobwebs stretched across the 
beams. On the desk stood a faded 
picture of Orde Wingate in a khaki 
shirt. 

He turned on the radio and 
slumped into the swivel chair. A 
lonely bleat came from the child’s 
cot in the corner. Yigal jumped up 
at once. 

“Rachel, my little Rachel,” he 
cooed as if he were addressing a child. 
Scooping up the furry mass he began 
to rock it in his arms. The lamb 
looked up at him from dazed, stupid 
eyes and pressed her warm body 
against his bare chest. 

“Yes, yes,” Yigal murmured. “I 
know, you are thirsty.” Still holding 
the lamb, he shuffled over to the 
stove and put some goat’s milk on 
to boil. “Soon you will be warm and 
sleepy again, my little Rachel.” The 
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lamb blinked up at him and began 
to nibble eagerly at his hairy chest. 
“No, no,” he gasped, laughing. 
“Wait for your milk, you glutton.” 

The radio began to blare out dance 
music from Tel-Aviv. Holding the 
lamb at arm’s length, like a partner, 
he waltzed crazily around the room 
until he was out of breath. Then he 
poured the milk down Rachel’s 
throat from a baby’s feeding bottle. 
When she had drunk it all with a last 
little gurgle she rested contentedly 
against him. 

For a while he sat there with the 
empty bottle in his hand, and little 
scenes of the past flashed through 
his mind. He saw the same room as 
it was six months before with the 
plump secretary sitting in that swivel 
chair, crisp and efficient in his well- 
pressed suit. The neat files around 
the walls. The sound of deep young 
laughter. The bronzed, bare- 
throated men and women just back 
from the fields and orange groves. 
The American doctor talking of the 
new equipment for his clinic. The 
splashing and shouting from the 
gleaming showerbaths down the cor- 
ridor... 

The cold, impersonal tones of a 
news announcer cut across the dance 
music. 

“Today the Israeli army relieved 
the village of Kfar Anan. There were 
heavy casualties on both sides. Our 
forces captured large stores of arms. 
To our brothers in Kfar we send our 
greetings and hope. The hour of 
liberation is near.” 

Yigal switched off the radio and 
carefully laid the lamb in its cot. 
He lit a cigarette and studied the 
glowing end of it with unseeing 
eyes. Once again he relived that night 


of terror when the Arab shells 
ripped through the settlement and 
the searchlight zig-zagged across 
the valley, picking out hundreds of 
charging Arab soldiers. In the morn- 
ing the settlement was a charred, 
gaping ruin and he was helping to 
dig graves. His wife and little Riv- 
kele were among those who now lay 
in the fields. 

He went outside and scanned the 
plain with his fieldglasses. To the 
west, somewhere between the red- 
dish-brown hills, was the besieged 
settlement of Kfar. The far-off 
Golan mountains, white-baked by 
the sun, looked like pieces of sculp- 
ture, but they were alive with 
desperate men ready at a signal to 
charge down into the valleys. 
Thoughtfully he trained his glasses 
on the shack where his neighbor and 
enemy was doubtless dozing on the 
porch or listening to the radio. 

A lonely bleating sent him scurry- 
ing indoors again. The lamb was 
writhing and kicking in her cot. 
Swearing softly, Yigal picked her 
up and studied her rump carefully. 
He took a bottle from the cupboard 
and, with the lamb between his knees, 
doused her thoroughly with the 
liquid. “We have inflicted heavy 
losses,” he said soothingly as lice 
crawled out. 

Now he found himself talking to 
Rachel as if it were a child. 

“One day you will grow into a 
beautiful fleecy sheep and we will 
build the settlement again together. 
The swimming pool is full of lizards 
now, but soon it will be full of water 
and you will see how I can swim.” 
He began to whirl around the room 
in the wild ecstasy of the Hora. 
“You think I am crazy, little 
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Rachel,” he panted. “They all said 
that when I would not leave here. 
But what is there for me in Tel- 
Aviv?” he demanded fiercely. “This 
is my home. I built it with these 
hands.” The lamb stared back at 
him with dumb brown eyes. 

That night the bullets beat a 
louder and more insistent tattoo on 
the roof and Yigal felt a strange 
uneasiness as he returned the fire. 
Perhaps the Arab has been joined 
by others and they are planning an 
attack, he mused. Restless, he went 
outside and stayed on guard until 
dawn appeared over the hills. He 
must have fallen into a deep sleep 
because the sunlight was fanning 
the fields when he awoke. 

A snuffled, lonely bleating drifted 
to him. He blinked sleepily, yawn- 
ing. 

“I am coming, Rachel,” he 
grumbled. And then his mouth went 
dry with fear. The sound had not 
come from the house. He slanted his 
head but could distinguish nothing. 
The fields were already swimming 
in a heat haze. Then the bleating 
started again and he seized his 
glasses. The scene looked much as 
usual except that to the right of 
the eucalyptus he could just sight 
a little thick cloud. Sandflies. His 
heart pounded fiercely as he thought 
of Rachel, trapped down in a dried- 
up wadi or a shell hole. 

He rushed into the house for his 
wire cutters, almost leaping from the 
steps when he heard the bleating once 
again. He had reached the barbed 
wire and was cutting frenziedly be- 
fore he realized that he was well 
within the Arab’s sights. He threw 
himself on his stomach, remember- 
ing suddenly that he had left his rifle 


behind. 

He was under the wire now, 
wriggling forward with his eyes 
fixed on that black cloud. Crawling 
on the hard earth he could not feel 
the blood oozing through his torn 
bleating seemed 


fingernails. The 
fainter. 

“Rachel! Rachel!” he called. A 
shot rang out so close that he was 
momentarily paralyzed. 

“Rachel!” he yelled again. There 
was no crying answer. Bullets popped 
and crackled around him as he 
elbowed forward. At last he was in 
the hole and lunging wildly at the 
flies with his wire cutters. One 
glance told him what had happened 
to the lamb. While he was asleep 
she must have strayed to the fence 
and cut her leg. Now the wound 
was raw from fly bites. 

With infinite tenderness he picked 
up Rachel and cushioned the torn 
leg against his shirt. He tried to 
inch forward on his elbows but could 
not move with the weight huddled 
in his arms. Once or twice he 
dropped Rachel, who gave a little 
moan and pawed feebly in protest. 
Squinting towards the house he 
guessed that only twenty yards or so 
separated him from the fence. With 
the blood pounding in his ears he 
grasped the lamb by her rump and 
reeled blindly forward. 

Something in his dazed mind told 
him that he was running and that 
the Arab had stopped firing. With 
his free hand he snapped desperately 
at the barbed wire and pushed 
Rachel through the gap. He let out 
a cry of agony as the wire spiked 
his arm. He squirmed to release him- 
self, but the wire penetrated more 
deeply into his shirt. For one blind- 
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ing instant he knew that he was 
pinned like a butterfly on a card. 
He waited breathlessly for the whine 
of a bullet, but there was no sound 
except Rachel’s agonizing cry as she 
struggled to get up. Suddenly the 
tension went out of him, and he 
stood up to full height and cut him- 
self free. With the wire cutters in 
his hand he waved to the lonely 
sniper across the fields. 

“Shalom Aleichem!” he shouted. 
“Peace unto you.” No doubt it was 
his imagination, but he could have 
sworn that he heard a faint answer- 
ing call, “Aleichem shalom!” 

In the house he carefully examined 
the lamb’s wound and decided that 
infection might quickly set in. Then 
he remembered that he had used the 
last of his iodine. 

“Wait here, little one,” he said. 
“We shall have you jumping around 
again very soon.” He put on his 
Panama hat, pulled the curtain across 
the window to keep out the glare, 
and went over to the deserted clinic. 
The sun must have made him a little 
crazy because this was the first time 
in months that he had ventured out 
in broad daylight without keeping 
his head well down. Before he walked 
a dozen yards a bullet whizzed past 
him and he flung himself to the 
ground. 

He cursed his own carelessness 
and waited a full minute on the 
ground before edging ahead on all 
fours. There was something sardonic 
about the bullet, he decided with a 
twisted grin. He formed a mental 
picture of the Arab standing there 
on the porch with his tarboosh tilted 
over his eyes. 

“A man trying to save his lamb 
is one thing,” he was probably mut- 


tering to himself, “but this war is 
still on.” 

Yigal kept well under cover until 
he reached the clinic. It had the smell 
of rats and stale antiseptic and decay. 
In the middle of the room, looking 
squat and grotesque in that empti- 
ness, stood the dentist’s chair. He 
skirted it carefully, recalling the 
commandant’s last words before the 
settlers drove away towards the hills. 
“The Arabs will surely kill you if 
you are foolish enough to stay,” he 
had warned. “But not many of them 
will leave here alive.” The dentist’s 
chair was only one of the many bits 
of furniture loaded with booby 
traps. 

He found iodine and bandages 
and stealthily made his way back. 
Rachel was whimpering in her cot, 
her brown eyes glazed with pain. 
She twitched and cringed with pain 
as the iodine stung a nerve, but when 
the wound was dressed she snuggled 
close and relaxed her tired body 
against his. For a while they sat to- 
gether while he hummed a lullaby, 
“Almonds and Raisins.” Satisfied at 
last that she was asleep, Yigal lay 
back in his chair and closed his eyes. 


Suddenly the room was filled with 
men, lean dark men with tanned, 
glistening skins and the smell of the 
earth and sweat about their bodies. 

“Wake up, friend. It’s okay,” said 
a voice in Hebrew. Looking up from 
heavy eyelids he saw a stockily-built 
Israeli captain with a dimpled chin 
and an American crew-haircut. A 
Sten gun was slung over his shoulder. 

The captain stood at the window 
and peered intently through his field 
glasses. ““What’s on the other side, 
over there?” he demanded. “That 
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shack. I can see smoke.” 

“An Arab outpost,” said Yigal. 
“T think he’s alone. He gives me no 
trouble except at night.” 

“We'll soon blast him to bits,” 
said the captain. “Look, the first 
convoy is already climbing the hill.” 

“He is alone,” Yigal said thought- 
fully. “He will give himself up.” 

The captain shrugged. “We have 
no time. By nightfall our guns will 
be here. We shall send our neighbor 
to his ancestors and clear the fields. 
We have mine-detectors, artillery, 


mortars . . . By noon two planes 
should be here.” 

“An airplane?” echoed Yigal, rub- 
bing Rachel’s nose. ““You could drop 
a few men behind the shack. He 
would give himself up.” 

“Waste of time and gas,” snapped 
the captain. He studied Yigal out 
of the corner of his eye. Clearly he 
thought the sun and the loneliness 
had made the old settler a little crazy. 

“You seem to want to save this 
Arab. Do you know him?” 

“Yes,” said Yigal. “I know him.” 


Museum Piece 


LAWRENCE P. SPINGARN 


These are the signs in which my days endure: 
A riddled statue with her nose knocked out, 
The profile classic and the marble pure. 

This irreligious goddess of my doubt 

Is not time’s slut to wither or grow stout: 
Her smile is silent and her glance secure. 

But I, being mortal, pause and twirl my hat, 
The cool custodian fevered by a stone, 

His blood adjusting to a habitat 

Warmer than any house of flesh and bone, 
His tongue a lunatic in monotone, 

His muscles flabby and his arches flat. 


Her smile is silent . 


. . This I shall repeat 


Till repetition dulls the fondest ear. 
Her sorcery is graphic and complete 
Which renders form in statuary dear 
To me, the Jason of a latter year 
Piling the golden fleeces at her feet. 


Fitness Index* 
HELENE E. TasH 


READ with a personal interest 
| the news stories on current 

business pages: Federal Reserve 
figures are down in department 
stores, beware of the bear in the 
stock market, beware of the day the 
bottom falls out. The recession may 
never even precede the depression 
and the panic may dawn like a dark 
day. 

And what will our young people 
do then, poor things? Have they sea- 
manship for bad weather, never hav- 
ing had a shakedown cruise? Will 
they stay right side up; have they 
character enough for low-living and 
high-thinking? Have they proper 
values, moral fibre? 

Well, they are people, just as Tom 
and I were people twenty-five years 
ago, when we were set down in the 
hot, humid jungle that was New 
York in the depths of the Depres- 
sion. New York was a tough town 
in those days. 

To my Tom and me it was tough 
in terms of tuition. He was studying 
at Columbia University for his Ph.D. 
and all the money we had went for 
tuition. Our “eating money” came to 
six dollars a week, and even in 1932 
that bought only potatoes and spa- 
ghetti and spaghetti and potatoes. 

So, I thought, I don’t want to lick 
this town, but neither do I want it 
to lick me. Young, I was, and full 
of spirit. Also of spaghetti, and rarin’ 

*The characters and incidents in this story are en- 
tirely fictional and are intended to have no relation 
to any persons or events in real life. Any relationships 


to persons or events in real life are entirely coinci- 
dental. 


for red meat. When Mamma wrote 
to ask, “What are they showing on 
the Avenue?” I’d squander a dime 
on the Sunday New York Times and 
write her about the clothes they ad- 
vertised. She got the Times at home; 
she could read; but she mustn’t know 
we hadn’t the spare dime, either for 
the paper or subway fare downtown. 

In the Times was an ad headed 
“Wanted.” A magazine, a leader in 
the field of business, needed writers. 
I was a writer in that I’d always 
known I could write. And business! 
Wasn’t my husband working for his 
Ph.D. in economics? 

I telephoned a friend, Edith, about 
the job. She was studying at the 
School of Journalism. 

“Why, that’s interesting, Mary,” 
she said. 

She too needed a job. She had been 
in New York longer than my three 
weeks; she knew the subways. She 
led me downtown to the Home 
Building and up to the man for our 
interview. 

He didn’t act like an editor, but 
maybe he was in personnel. He 
looked us over coldly, rolled a cigar 
from the upper left to the lower 
right of his wide mouth and said, 
“So talk.” 

I mentioned that I was taking 
graduate courses at Columbia, was 
familiar with the Open Market Op- 
erations of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem (my husband’s thesis) and that 
I knew how to write. My friend’s 
classes at college conflicted with the 
magazine’s business hours, so she 
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didn’t try for the job. Because I had 
no phone we left her number when 
he shooed us out with a “Don’t call 
me, I’ll call you.” 

Within a week he did. “You the 
little girl wants a writing job? Come 
in at nine, tomorrow.’ 

Next day on the subway I pic- 
tured again the way it would be: 
“Ah, yes, I am familiar with John 
Maynard Keynes. The British always 
have a theory...” 

“Gresham’s law . . 
I'll look it up.” 

“Diminishing returns? A sound 
principle, but I am interested more 
in increased increment.” 

I sparkled and I dimpled with an- 
ticipation. I stood tall, poised, even 
pretty, and not the least pedantic. 
Well-informed, a worthy addition 
to his coterie of literary lights, the 
other writers. 

Those other writers! Would they 
like me? Would they show me the 
ropes? What if they were all girls? 
I became sweeter, sparkled less, and 
stopped dimpling. I was only five 
feet tall and not too noticeable, real- 
ly. Anxious to please and make good 
—and not real competition. Needed 
the job, I did. 

New York was hot and perspiring, 
pressed close and packed whole into 
that one subway car I rode. Small 
as I was, there wasn’t room for me. 
If I hung from a strap my toes left 
the floor; if I fought for a pole to 
cling to, it was like choosing up sides 
in sand-lot baseball, and bigger, 
stronger hands got there first. When 
I turned to face the chests at my 
eye level I smelled all New York’s 
exhalations, cheap powder and lo- 
tion, cleaner’s fluids, and stale bodies 
steeped in staler ashes. 


.? Not offhand. 


I left that train at the next stop, 
and stood looking for the downtown 
local. In front of me was an up- 
town express. The press of the crowd 
on the platform was so great, it 
shoved and pushed in its impatience 
at my standing still. Especially since 
the man immediately behind me, an 
undoubtedly great musician who al- 
ready at eight in the morning car- 
ried his bass viol . .. wanted to board 
the train I faced. He advanced pur- 
posefully behind the shield of his in- 
strument. The bridge caught me in 
the upholstered back of my stomach, 
and I rode astride that bull fiddle 
into the open maw of the Uptown 
Express. 

I crawled down and out again, 
back where I’d started. This time I 
limped to a guard to learn how to 
reach the Home Building. 

At nine o’clock I walked into the 
august offices of the The National 
Economic Scene and announced my- 
self as their new writer. A skinny, 
sallow-faced boy, already tired, led 
me wordlessly into bedlam. Four 
long, narrow tables, bearing innu- 
merable typewriters faced by little 
wooden chairs, filled this small room. 
The people at the machines were 
either reading pieces of yellow fools- 
cap or typing furiously. The boy 
waved me to the one empty chair 
and went away. 

I slithered into place, put my purse 
in the vacant spot next to my ma- 
chine, and turned to say “Hi!” to 
my neighbor. He wasn’t having any 
of me, nor was anyone else. They 
were like slaves chained in the galley 
of a ship, sweating silently at their 
clattering machines, intent on in- 
spiration. I felt awed, filled with 
respect for them, but I still won- 
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dered what they were doing and 
what I was supposed to do. 

Here I was, in New York three 
weeks and already a writer. Cincin- 
nati had never been like this. In 
Cincinnati I’d been lucky if a sorori- 
ty item I wrote made the College 
Bearcat. Now look at me. Yeah, look 
at me. Nobody did. They punched 
out a page or two, yelped “Copy!” 
pulled their work from their ma- 
chine and handed it to that jaundiced 
juvenile-lad who seemed to run this 
place. He exchanged their work for 
a new yellow sheet and disappeared. 

I was wondering how to begin 
when the copyboy came with a yel- 
low sheet for me. 

He leaned over and bored a sing- 
song directive into my ear. “First 
thing you do is look up the subject 
of the item in the telephone book. 
If he has no phone there’s no copy. 
Get a new subject. If there is a 
phone, type the number, the name 
and the address on the upper right- 
hand corner of your story. Then read 
the item and write your three- 
hundred-word story about it. So it 
will sell. That’s all.” 

I blinked. 

“Sell who?” I asked in my best 
post-graduate English. 

“Them.” he pointed his gnawed, 
dirty finger at the news item pasted 
on the yellow foolscap. 

I read it. It was clipped from the 
Brooklyn Eagle, and it was a paid 
advertisement that told of a gesture 
of pure altruism on the part of 
Blank’s, a famous department store. 
Well, almost pure altruism. I guess 
it involved a little pure profit, too. 
They must have hoped so; business 
was bad in 1932. 

Blank’s advertised that they were 


going to donate one cent a yard on 
every yard of material sold that day 
to the New York Unemployment 
Relief Fund. Then they mentioned 
color, fabric, content and other 
aspects of their yard goods. 

As I put a sheet of paper in my 
typewriter I wondered how you 
turned a paid advertisement into a 
story that, even though he knows it 
—and has it paid for—a man will 
buy all over again. 

“Inch by inch, foot by foot, yard 
by yard,” my typewriter said, 
“Blank’s are driving back the black 
despair of the unemployed. For, after 
this day, they will have donated piles 
of pennies, collections of coppers to 
the New York Unemployment Re- 
lief Fund.” 

Here I was able to engage my 
neighbor’s attention by reaching over 
and grabbing his machine’s line-shift 
cylinder. He glowered at me and 
grabbed mine. 

I smiled, “Thank you. I’d hoped 
you would notice me. Tell me, how 
am I doing?” 

I directed his attention to the 
deathless lines I had written. He 
scanned them quickly and said, “Af- 
ter you’ve been here a while you'll 
lose that New York touch.” He 
knocked my hand away roughly and 
was back inside his own head. 

I laid my face over his typewriter 
keys and, looking up into his wrath, 
I begged, ““What’s the rush?” 

“You fool,” he scolded in a rapidly 
rising scale, “ten per cent!” 

I got my face back fast. In this 
room nothing was funny. Life was 
serious. Life was earnest. The more 
they wrote, the more chance they 
had of making ten per cent of what 
sold. That was my first inkling of 
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my salary. 

I finished my story and followed 
the copyboy out of the room. I 
wanted to know what happened 
next. ““What’s the system?” My story 
was laid on one of six desks in the 
next room. Desks were a tangle of 
phone wires and papers, for the 
phones were the old upright sort 
with separate ear and mouth pieces. 

Men were howling “Hello!” and 
“Oh, Hell!” into one after another 
mouthpiece, for the thing at their 
ear was jabbering away .. . and they 
couldn’t find the mouthpiece to 
match it. They were all big, unkempt 
imitation Heywood Brouns. Straggl 
hair hung low over floppy ears. 
Necktie knots flowered, cozily, on 
chests: shirts were opened to Dag- 
mar lows. Evilly foul cigars sprung, 
torchlike, between twisted lips that 
were talking, talking, talking, tire- 
lessly over the phone. 

“Mr. Schmo,” each was saying to 
someone, “I have an article here 
about you that is written for publi- 
cation in The National Economic 
Scene. I would appreciate a few min- 
utes of your valuable time to read it 
to you, perhaps for verification or 
correction—or you may have some 
additional information you’d like in- 
cluded.” 

Brief pause while Mr. Schmo 
preens and says modest nothings. The 
salesman thanks him and makes 
noises of sincere admiration. Then 
he goes ahead and reads the whole 
three hundred word blow-up over 
the phone. If, when he’s finished, 
Mr. Schmo says, “Well, that’s nice. 
My wife’s name is Minnie and we 
got three kids, Mannie, Moe and 
Jack,” the salesman assures him that 
he certainly appreciates this cooper- 


ation, the sort of help only he could 
give. 

Then, “Now, I’m sure you’d like 
a few copies of this article for dis- 
tribution among your friends or 
your clientele. The magazine sells 
for thirty-five cents a copy. We 
can’t sell less than a hundred, but 
we can let you have two hundred 
for only fifty dollars. How about 
that? Isn’t that fine? Your family 
will be so proud of you.. .” 

If Mr. Schmo agrees, he’s hooked 
for fifty dollars and if he’s hooked 
on my article, I make ten per cent. 
But if he says, “Heck, no! I am 
not paying a cent to see my name 
“0 print. You can print it, but I 
am not buying any,” the salesman 
throws my opus in the waste basket 
and I earn nothing. 

The entire organization and the 
whole magazine was built about the 
theory of man’s inordinate vanity. 
And it was a going concern. It print- 
ed news items paid for by the peo- 
ple about whom the items were writ- 
ten. These same people comprised 
the magazine’s circulation. 

When I understood this I was out- 
raged. I stormed into the Salesmen’s 
Room and I flew at the man who 
had conducted my interview. 

“T won’t work here!” I raged. “It’s 
unethical. It’s not decent. It’s a 
racket!” 

“Who are you?” He asked mildly. 

“I’m the new writer you just hired 
and I just wrote my first article. 
No wonder I couldn’t find The Na- 
tional Economic Scene in Columbia’s 
School of Business library. It’s not a 
magazine. It’s a milking machine, a 
bilking machine, a low-down sucker 
trick!” 

“One of two things,” he said. 
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“Either you’re not smart or you’re 
not hungry.” 

“I’m bony, but brilliant enough 
not to take candy from children!” 

“How long you been in New 
York, honey?” he asked. 

“Three weeks.” 

He took his feet off his desk, 
pulled the dead cigar from his mouth 
and stood up soberly. Put a cap on 
him and he’s my grandmother, plead- 
ing. 
““Go back,” he said. ““Go on back, 
sister. They ain’t got to you yet. 
Your flesh is still from the farm, 
not the flesh-pots. They’ll rook you 
once, and they’ll rook you again, 
and before they rook you a third 
time, you'll ’taliate. You'll get at 
them before they get to you. Then 
you're a New Yorker, sister. Every- 
thing in New York is a racket... 
everything! And you gotta out- 
think and out-talk and out-smart 
all the best racketeers. Why don’t 
you go home? What’s your name, 
honey? Where do you live?” 

He was hitching up his pants over 
his paunch as he neared me. The 
other men were jeering. 

“Papa’s preachin’ again!” 

“High tail for the tall timber, 
little Nell!” 

“Nell, nothin’. I sold four hundred 
copies of her to Blank’s out in Brook- 
lyn,” came a new voice, contradict- 


ing. 

Papa gave a yell of pure pain. 
“No! Not Brooklyn? I live in Brook- 
lyn. We’re no suckers. Lemme see 
that copy.” 

“Sold,” the man had said. ‘‘Sold!” 

For a writer, “sold” is the only 
word of worth in the language. I 
looked at those six weary men: crude, 
rude, touched with magic. Together 
we had out-talked, out-thought and 
out-smarted the moguls in the mar- 
ketplace, the purveyors of proven- 
der, the hot-shots of a huge chain 
of stores. 

Papa finished reading my literary 
piece. 

“Sure, they bought her in Brook- 
lyn,” he said. “She writes like a New 
Yorker.” 

He turned to me and said with a 
terrible earnestness, his own dreams, 
dry and dead, shivering in his tender 
tones, “You got it, sister. You want 
to sell it—stay here. You want to 
keep it—leave town.” 

“I’m going,” I said. ““Gladly. Mail 
me my check.” 

Back in the hallowed atmosphere 
of Columbia University, ethics 
loomed even larger than economics, 
so for variety I stuffed baked pota- 
toes with left-over spaghetti. I never 
went back to that job. Never got 
that check, either. Never gave them 
my name and address. 


F. Scott Fitzgerald's The Great Gatsby’ 


Legendary Bases and Allegorical Significances 


JoHN HENRY RALEIGH 


SCOTT Fitzgerald’s charac- 

H ter Gatsby, as has often been 
@ said, represents the irony of 
American history and the corrup- 
tion of the American dream. While 
this certainly is true, yet even here, 
with this general legend, Fitzgerald 
has rung in his own characteristic 
changes, doubling and redoubling 
ironies. At the center of the legend 
proper there is the relationship be- 
tween Europe and America and the 
ambiguous interaction between the 
contradictory impulses of Europe 
that led to the original settling of 
America and its subsequent develop- 
ment: mercantilism and idealism. At 
either end of American history, and 
all the way through, the two im- 
pulses have a way of being both 
radically exclusive and mutually 
confusing, the one melting into the 
other: the human faculty of won- 
der, on the one hand, and the power 
and beauty of things, on the other. 
The Great Gatsby dramatizes this 
continuing ambiguity directly in the 
life of Gatsby and retrospectively by 
a glance at history at the end of the 
novel. Especially does it do so in the 
two passages in the novel of what 
might be called the ecstatic moment, 
the moment when the human im- 
agination seems to be on the verge 
of entering the earthly paradise. The 
two passages are (1) the real Gatsby 
1An earlier article on Fitzgerald by John Henry 


Raleigh appeared in the Summer, 1957, University of 
Kansas City Review. 


looking on the real Daisy, and (2) 
the imaginary Dutchmen, whom 
Nick conjures up at the end of the 
novel, looking on the “green breast” 
of Long Island . 

Here is the description of Gatsby 
and Daisy: 


Out of the corner of his eye Gatsby saw 
that the blocks of the sidewalk really formed 
a ladder and mounted to a secret place above 
the trees—he could climb to it, if he climbed 
alone, and once there he could suck on the 
pap of life, gulp down the incomparable 
milk of wonder, 

His heart beat faster and faster as Daisy’s 
white face came up to his own. He knew 
that when he kissed this girl, and forever 
wed his unutterable visions to her perishable 
breath, his mind would never romp again 
like the mind of God. So he waited, listen- 
ing for a moment longer to the tuning-fork 
that had been struck upon a star. Then he 
kissed her. At his lips’ touch she blossomed 
for him like a flower and the incarnation 
was complete. 


And below is Nick’s imaginative 
reconstruction of the legendary 
Dutchman. He is sprawled on the 
sand at night, with Gatsby’s man- 
sion behind him and Long Island 
Sound in front of him: 


And as the moon rose higher the inessential 
houses began to melt away until gradually I 
became aware of the old Island that flowered 
once for Dutch eyes—a fresh green breast of 
the new world. Its vanished trees, the trees 
that had made way for Gatsby’s house, had 
once pandered in whispers to the last and 
greatest of all human dreams; for a transi- 
tory enchanted moment man must have held 
his breath in the presence of this continent, 
compelled into an aesthetic contemplation he 
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neither understood nor desired, face to face 
for the last time in history with something 
commensurate to his capacity for wonder. 


The repetition in the two passages 
of the words “‘wonder” and flower” 
hardly need comment, or the sexual- 
ity, illicit in the Dutchmen’s and 
both infantile and mature in Gats- 
by’s—or the star-lit, moon-lit setting 
in both. For these are the central 
symbols in the book: the boundless 
imagination trying to transfigure 
under the stars the endlessly beauti- 
ful object. Now, of course, the 
Dutchmen and Gatsby are utterly 
different types of being and going 
in different directions. The Dutch- 
men are pure matter, momentarily 
and unwillingly raised into the realms 
of the spirit, while Gatsby is pure 
spirit coming down to earth. They 
pass one another, so to speak, at the 
moment when ideal and reality seem 
about to converge. Historically, the 
Dutch, legendarily stolid, pursued 
their mercantile ways and produced 
finally a Tom Buchanan but also, it 
should be remembered, a Nick Car- 
raway. But their ecstatic moment 
hung on in the air, like an aroma, 
intoxicating prophets, sages, poets, 
even poor farm boys in twentieth- 
century Dakota. The heady insub- 
stantiability of the dream and the 
heavy intractability of the reality 
were expressed by Van Wyck Brooks 
(who could well have been Fitz- 
gerald’s philosopher in these matters) 
in his The Wine of the Puritans as 
follows: 


You put the old wine [Europeans] into 
new bottles [American continent] .. . and 
when the explosion results, one may say, the 
aroma passes into the air and the wine spills 
on the floor. The aroma or the ideal, turns 
into transcendentalism and the wine or the 


real, becomes commercialism. 


No one knew better than Gatsby 
that nothing could finally match the 
splendors of his own imagination, 
and the novel would suggest finally 
that not only had the American 
dream been corrupted but that it 
was, in part anyway, necessarily cor- 
rupted, for it asked too much. Noth- 
ing of this earth, even the most beau- 
tiful of earthly objects, could be any- 
thing but a perversion of it. 

The Great Gatsby, then, begins 
in a dramatization, as suggested, of 
the basic thesis of the early Van 
Wyck Brooks: that America had 
produced an idealism so impalpable 
that it had lost touch with reality 
(Gatsby) and a materialism so heavy 
that it was inhuman (Tom Buchan- 
an). The novel as a whole is another 
turn of the screw on this legend, 
with the impossible idealism trying 
to realize itself, to its utter destruc- 
tion, in the gross materiality. As 
Nick says of Gatsby at the end of 
the novel: 


... his dream must have seemed so close that 
he could hardly fail to grasp it. He did not 
know that it was already behind him back 
in that vast obscurity beyond the city, 
where the dark fields of the republic rolled 
on under the night. 


Yet he imagines too that Gatsby, be- 
fore his moment of death, must have 
had his “realization” of the intract- 
able brutishness of matter: 


. . . he must have felt that he had lost the 
old warm world, paid a high price for living 
too long with a single dream, He must have 
looked up at an unfamiliar sky through 
frightening leaves and shivered as he found 
what a grotesque thing a rose is and how 
raw the sunlight was upon the scarcely 
created grass, 


Thus Fitzgerald multiplies the 
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ironies of the whole legend: that the 
mercantile Dutchmen should have 
been seduced into the esthetic; that 
Gatsby’s wondrous aspirations should 
attach themselves to a Southern belle 
and that in pursuit of her he should 
become a gangster’s lieutenant; that 
young Englishmen (“agonizingly 
aware of the easy money in the vi- 
cinity”) should scramble for crumbs 
at Gatsby’s grandiose parties (the 
Dutchmen once more) ; that ideal- 
ism, beauty, power, money should 
get all mixed up; that history should 
be a kind of parody of itself, as with 
the case of the early Dutch and the 
contemporary English explorers. 
Still The Great Gatsby would 
finally suggest, at a level beyond all 
its legends and in the realm of the 
properly tragic, that it is right and 
fitting that the Jay Gatzes of the 


world should ask for the impossible, 
even when they do so as pathetically 
and ludicrously as does Gatsby him- 
self. Writing to Fitzgerald about his 
novel, Maxwell Perkins, after enu- 
merating some specific virtues, said: 


. . these are such things as make a man 
famous. And all the things, the whole pa- 
thetic episode, you have given a place in 
time and space, for with the help of T. J. 
Eckleburg, and by an occasional glance at 
the sky, or the city, you have imparted a 
sort of sense of eternity. 


A “sense of eternity” — this is in- 
deed high praise, but I think that 
Perkins, as he often was, was right. 

For at its highest level The Great 
Gatsby does not deal with local cus- 
toms or even national and interna- 
tional legends but with the perma- 
nent realities of existence. On this 
level nothing or nobody is to blame, 
and people are what they are and life 
is what it is, just as, in Bishop But- 


ler’s words, “things are what they 
are.” At this level, too, most people 
don’t count; they are merely a 
higher form of animality living out 
its mundane existence: the Tom Bu- 
chanans, the Jordan Bakers, the 
Daisy Fays. Only Nick and Gatsby 
count. For Gatsby, with all his ab- 
surdities and his short, sad, pathetic 
life, is still valuable; in Nick’s part- 
ing words to him: “You’re worth the 
whole damn bunch put together.” 
Nick, who in his way is as much of 
this world as Daisy is in hers, still 
sees, obscurely, the significance of 
Gatsby. And although he knows that 
the content of Gatsby’s dream is cor- 
rupt, he senses that its form is pris- 
tine. For, in his own fumbling, often 
gross way, Gatsby was obsessed with 
the wonder of human life and driven 
by the search to make that wonder 
actual. It is the same urge that moti- 
vates visionaries and prophets, the 
urge to make the facts of life meas- 
ure up to the splendors of the human 
imagination, but it is utterly pa- 
thetic in Gatsby’s case because he is 
trying to do it so subjectively and so 
uncouthly, and with dollar bills. Still 
Nick’s obscure instinct that Gatsby 
is essentially all right is sound. It 
often seems as if the novel is about 
the contrast between the two, but 
the bond between them reveals that 
they are not opposites but rather 
complements, opposed together, to 
all the other characters in the novel. 

Taken together they contain most 
of the essential polarities that go to 
make up the human mind and its 
existence. Allegorically considered, 
Nick is reason, experience, waking, 
reality, and history, while Gatsby is 
imagination, innocence, sleeping, 
dream, and eternity. Nick is like 
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Wordsworth listening to “the still 
sad music of humanity,” while Gats- 
by is like Blake seeing hosts of angels 
in the sun. The one can only look at 
the facts and see them as tragic; the 
other tries to transform the facts by 
an act of the imagination. Nick’s 
mind is conservative and historical, 
as is his lineage; Gatsby’s is radical 
and apocalyptic — as rootless as his 
heritage. Nick is too much immersed 
in time and in reality; Gatsby is 
hopelessly out of it. Nick is always 
withdrawing, while Gatsby pursues 
the green light. Nick can’t be hurt, 
but neither can he be happy. Gatsby 
can experience ecstasy, but his fate is 
necessarily tragic. They are generic- 
ally two of the best types of humani- 
ty: the moralist and the radical. 
One may well ask why, if their 
mental horizons are so lofty, is one 
a bond salesman and the other a 
gangster’s lieutenant, whose whole 
existence is devoted to a love affair 
that has about it the unmistakable 


stamp of adolescence? The answer is, 
I think, that Fitzgerald did not 
know enough of what a philosopher 
or revolutionary might really be like, 
that at this point in his life he must 
have always thought of love in terms 
of a Princeton Prom, and that, writ- 
ing in the twenties, a bond salesman 
and a gangster’s functionary would 
seem more representative anyway. 
Van Wyck Brooks might have said, 
at one time, that his culture gave 
him nothing more to work with. A 
lesser writer might have attempted 
to make Nick a literal sage and Gats- 
by a literal prophet. But it is certain 
that such a thought would never 
have entered Fitzgerald’s head, as he 
was only dramatizing the morals and 
manners of the life he knew. The 
genius of the novel consists precisely 
in the fact that, while using only the 
stuff, one might better say the froth 
and flotsam of its own limited time 
and place, it has managed to suggest, 
as Perkins said, a sense of eternity. 


The Orphanage 


BARBARA SEYMOUR DEAN 


HE orphanage was the most 

impressive place in town, and 

from the time I was very 
small it completely intrigued me. It 
even inspired my first recorded cute 
remark. The boys—it was a boys’ 
orphanage—went to the movie about 
once a week and they got in free. 
This made them the envy of small 
citizens generally thought more for- 
tunate. I was about four when my 
mother took me to see “Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs.” The orphans 
were there. 

“Mother,” I asked, “why do they 
call them ‘orfruns’?” 

“I don’t know Babbie,” 
Mother shushingly. 

“T guess,” I opined, “it’s because 
they go to the movie so orfrun.” 

Mother told that story over and 
over again, till I was thoroughly sick 
of it. Some versions even had me ask- 
ing, and telling, one of the nuns. I 
considered this a plain lie, and once 
or twice tried to correct it, but I 
was so thoroughly shushed I finally 
gave it up. 

The orphans went to the movie 
in groups of a dozen or so. They 
marched along, two and two, and at 
the end of the line walked two black- 
robed nuns. I suppose when I first 
saw the nuns I was too young to be 
aware of anything unusual about 
their clothes, and by the time I was 
old enough to notice they were a 
familiar sight. I remember very 
vividly, however, from the first time 
I saw them, something odd and ar- 
resting about their expressions. Oc- 


said 


casionally one of them would see me 
staring and would smile at me. I 
would stare back stolidly. 

The boys, too, were different 
from other boys I knew. They were 
quiet and polite and solemn. I 
thought they were nicer than other 
boys, but my cousin Cyril unde- 
ceived me. He cautioned me not to 
look at their eyes because if I did 
they would hex me. He maintained 
this was the cause of the orphans’ 
quietness: they were hexed. I didn’t 
altogether believe this. The nuns 
didn’t look wicked; in fact, I 
thought they looked nice. However, 
the orphans were strange, and were 
possibly sad, and Cyril’s explanation 
satisfactorily accounted for a palpa- 
ble and disturbing difference. I 
couldn’t think of another. 

The orphanage itself occupied 
three or four blocks and was sur- 
rounded by a heavy wire fence some 
twelve feet high. Inside, the fence 
was completely covered with a vine 
so that close up you couldn’t see a 
thing beyond it. From farther back 
you could see a large white frame 
building and a long low brick build- 
ing. Some distance behind these was 
another frame building, which 
looked like a barn, and two or three 
small brick houses. All the buildings 
had crosses on top of them. Next to 
the low brick building was a large 
area that looked like a playground, 
though I never saw anyone playing 
there. The rest of the grounds, or 
what you could see of them, was 
covered with rose bushes. These, to- 
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gether with the fence, made it a 
secret and enchanted place. 

Nor was its inaccessibility all 
childish imagining. It was only four 
blocks from our house, and from the 
time I was old enough to cross streets 
alone I spent hours watching it. I 
never saw anyone enter or leave the 
grounds. I conjectured endlessly 
about how the orphans got out to go 
to the movie. Cyril explained that 
they had a secret tunnel and, again, 
I accepted his theory chiefly because 
my alternatives—fading through the 
fence like ghosts, or climbing over 
it—sounded either too metaphysical 
for the boys or too undignified for 
the nuns. 

Ironically, the 


this much of 


mystery anyway was solved by Isa- 
belle, who had no interest in it. She, 
very simply, discovered a gate. It 
was of the same height as the fence 


and of the same wire, and with the 
vine it was almost impossible to see 
it even a few feet away. But it was 
definitely there, and it was obviously 
used, since the vine did not grow 
over the latch side of the gate. 

The gate didn’t faze Cyril. He 
pointed out that not to have a gate 
at all was one thing, and could pos- 
sibly be understood in any one of 
several ways, but to have a secret 
gate surely indicated something 
sinister. 

This summer — the summer we 
found the gate—was the one after 
Billybo was born. And he was 
another puzzling thing. Mother told 
everybody he was a complete surprise 
—yet she had told me long before 
he was born that I was going to have 
a little brother or sister. I thought 
I understood this, though. Billybo 
was a complete pain in the neck; 


he squalled day and night. Mother 
probably wanted to pretend she 
didn’t have anything to do with him. 

Billybo was the cause of the whole 
thing though. He was the reason I 
went to summer school. I was in the 
second grade when he was born, and 
he was born right before school was 
out for the summer. Mother told 
everybody how she dreaded to have 
school out because she didn’t think 
she could endure having me at home 
all day. She told Aunt Isabelle that 
one more thing to have to do or 
worry about would drive her insane, 
up all day and night. She said I hated 
Billybo and I was jealous of him. I 
didn’t hate him and I wasn’t jealous. 
I just thought he was a pain in the 
neck. Everybody else did too. Aunt 
Isabelle said she should send me to 
summer school. 

Cyril and Isabelle went to summer 
school every summer because Aunt 
Isabelle taught school and every sum- 
mer she had to go to Athens in the 
morning with some other teachers 
and take some courses. She had to 
because of her license. Aunt Isabelle 
and Mother finally decided Aunt 
Isabelle would pay my way to sum- 
mer school if Mother would give 
Cyril and Isabelle their lunch every 
day. This would be cheaper for Aunt 
Isabelle than having a maid all sum- 
mer, and Mother had to have a maid 
anyway, and it would get me out 
of Mother’s hair. Everybody said it 
worked out fine. 

The school was pretty dumb: 
more like a kindergarten. We made 
things out of clay and painted them 
all morning. Mostly apples and 
bananas. Then we went home to 
lunch. In the afternoon they read 
stories to us about Ab, the Cave 
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Boy, and somebody named Pimwe. 
I hated it, but it was really better 
than listening to Billybo all day. 
Also, we passed the orphanage, com- 
ing and going, four times a day, and 
I liked that. I looked and looked but 
I never saw a soul. The fence might 
as well have been a mile high. 

Cyril told me they were Catholics, 
but he didn’t know what that meant. 
My father said it was like Baptists, 
but I knew that wasn’t so. Baptists 
didn’t have orphans. Cyril said the 
Catholics got the little orphans when 
they were babies and if they kept 
them seven years and then turned 
them loose, the orphans would still 
have to be Catholics all their lives 
because they were hexed. When I 
told my father that, he laughed and 
said there was probably some truth 
in it but I wouldn’t understand it 
if he tried to explain it, which he 
had no intention of doing. Then, 
puzzlingly, he got angry. He said 
that Cyril was talking nonsense and 
he thought my mother should tell 
him to stop, or better still, find out 
where he was getting these fool no- 
tions. He supposed it was from that 
idiot Isabelle. Mother didn’t say any- 
thing: Aunt Isabelle was her sister. 
I resolved to never again tell my 
father anything, even if they killed 
me. 

That night I conceived the idea 
of freeing the orphans, and I told 
Cyril about it the next morning. 

“What for?” 

“Because then, Cyril, the ones they 
haven’t kept for seven years can be 
free. We can let them out, you see, 
and they can escape.” 

To my surprise Cyril fell in with 
the plan. Usually he laughed at any- 
thing I wanted to do. We recon- 


noitered carefully, but our good in- 
tentions faded before the fence. It 
was impenetrable. Probably nothing 
would have come of the whole thing 
except that a few days later we saw 
the orphans at the movie. 

“Go tell them, Cyril,” I whispered. 

“What?” Cyril demanded. ‘Tell 


them what?” 

“Tell them to escape!” 

“You do.” Cyril pushed me for- 
ward so suddenly I ran headlong into 
an orphan. 

“Hey,” I mumbled. 

“Hello,” said the orphan in sur- 
prise. One of the nuns came forward. 

“Tell the little girl to excuse you, 
John,” she said gently. 

I muttered, “I pushed him,” and 
I backed away, furious and foolish. 
Everyone—me, the nun, and orphan 

ignored Cyril. He stared at the 
ground. 

It took us some time to rally from 
this defeat. When we did, we de- 
cided that while the orphans were 
outside the fence was not a good 
time to free them. No doubt they 
were specially hexed before they 
went out so they wouldn’t think 
about escaping. The thing we would 
have to do was get inside the fence 
and get them out. My poor showing 
in front of the movie rankled, and 
I tirelessly thought of plans, but 
none of them seemed feasible and 
Cyril gradually began to tire of the 
game. He said I was dumb, but he 
generously continued to pass on any 
information he came by about the 
orphans. Like that they worshipped 
Images. Images were statues and pic- 
tures, Cyril said. They knelt down 
and prayed to them. 

“On their knees?” 

“What do you think they kneel 
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on? Don’t be dumb,” he said scorn- 
fully. Completely awed, I tried to 
picture this activity. Cyril laughed 
and ran on ahead. 

But an even more interesting thing 
was the bell. Every morning at six 
o’clock and every evening at six 
o’clock and every day at twelve 
o’clock, they rang a bell that was on 
top of the big white building. Cyril 
said that every time a Catholic heard 
that bell he had to stop whatever he 
was doing and kneel down and wor- 
ship an Image. I didn’t believe it. 

“Suppose they are asleep?” 

“They have to get up,” he said. 

“Yes, but what if they are sick?” 

“I told you. They have to get up 
anyway.” Cyril paused and added 
dramatically, “If they don’t, they 
will go to hell.” 

Then I had an absurd and won- 
derful thought. “Cyril,” I whispered, 
“suppose they are going to the bath- 
room?” He stared at me. We giggled. 
Even Isabelle giggled. We giggled 
till we gasped for breath. We never 
reached a real solution to this prob- 
lem, though Cyril and I proposed 
several based on personal experience 
and anatomical differences. The 
sound of the bell never failed to set 
us off giggling anew. 

After a week or so, though, it 
wasn’t funny to me any more. Every 
time the bell rang I had to go to 
the bathroom. I fought it, but I 
couldn’t help it. I had to go. I was 
terrified at the implications of this 
and I had to tell Cyril. He gave 
voice to my fears, assured me glumly 
that I was hexed. Probably because 
I pushed the orphan. “But you 
pushed me!” I said indignantly. 
Cyril shook his head at the awful 
and imponderable injustice of the 


universe. 

Then he said, as if to comfort me, 
that he knew something worse if I 
would promise not to tell anybody. 
Even Isabelle. Even Anybody. Of 
course I promised. And it was that 
Aunt Isabelle had told somebody 
when he was a little boy, and he had 
heard her, that the Priest and the 
Sisters slept together. I found this 
knowledge disappointing and told 
him so. He urged me not to be dumb 
and said it was something so bad he 
couldn’t tell me, but my mother 
would tell me when I was twelve 
years old. I was completely baffled 
and didn’t even urge him to tell me 
any more. 

Nevertheless, in my mind the 
fence gradually changed its charac- 
ter. It was no longer a simple, more 
or less natural barrier, but one 
fiendishly contrived—for what pur- 
pose it was frightening to speculate. 
Inside the fence was a fully imagined 
hell with the orphans living obscene 
and awful tortures. The orphans I 
saw at the movie were shells—the 
hexed, unthinking outsides of racked 
souls. I refused to look at the nuns. 
For a while I told Cyril my fancies 
and he elaborated them, but little 
by little, as they became more ter- 
rible, they were secret. I avoided the 
subject. I looked for excuses to go 
to school another way. When we 
passed the fence I kept my eyes glued 
to the street. If Cyril mentioned it, 
I pretended not to hear him. And 
when the bell rang, I went to the 
bathroom. I was hexed. 

When the end of summer finally 
came, the school had a program, and 
all the parents were supposed to 
come. Aunt Isabelle couldn’t come 
because she was having exams. 
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Mother said she would come, but 
that morning Billybo had the colic 
and she couldn’t. It didn’t matter. 
I had to say a silly poem about Robin 
Redbreast and I forgot most of it, 
but I didn’t care. Cyril and another 
boy said a poem about India. I 
thought they did fine. Isabelle sang 
a song about summer with three 
other dumb girls. Then we could go 
home. We could take the things we 
had made. Isabelle had made an apron 
and Cyril had made a birdhouse. I 
started on an apron, but I never 
finished it, so I just had to take home 
the pot holder I had made at the 
first of the summer in the Learning 
Class. I didn’t care. One time when 
I was in kindergarten I made Mother 
two dish towels and cross-stitched 
all around them, and she showed 
them to everybody and said how 
proud she was, but she never used 
them. 

I helped Cyril carry home his bird- 
house, and he said he would show me 
how to make one. Isabelle walked 
along in front, still singing that 
dumb song. Then, all at once, she 
stopped. “Hey! Come here! Look, 
Cyril! Look here!” She sounded 
queer. 

We ran to her. She was standing, 
pale and staring, in front of the gate 
to the orphanage, and it was open! 
I looked away. 

“Come on,” I said. “Come on 
quick! Let’s go home.” 

“No,” said Cyril. “Wait a minute. 
Say, do you suppose some of the little 
orphans got out?” 

“I don’t know, Cyril. Let’s go 
home!” 

“No. Say, I'll bet they did. I won- 
der where they went.” 

“Come on!” I was plain scared to 


death. I knew, Anew, something ter- 
rible was going to happen. 

“Let’s peep in,” said Cyril. 

“No!” I said. “Oh, Cyril, don’t 
be dumb.” I stamped my foot im- 
portunately. 

“Let’s go in,” said Cyril grinning. 

“No!” Isabelle grabbed his hand. 
“No, Cyril, don’t go in.” 

“Oh, don’t be dumb. He wouldn’t 
go in,” I said scornfully, and plead- 
ingly. 

“Yes, I would too,” said Cyril. 

“No you wouldn’t!” 

“Yes I would. If I wanted to. But 
you wouldn’t. You’re scared.” 

“Tm not either,” I said, and 
stopped aghast at what I knew was 
coming. 

“Yes you are. Scairy cat! Scairy 
cat!” He was grinning triumphantly. 

“Shut up, Cyril. I’m not scared!” 

“Prove it then! Go on in. That’s 
the only way to prove it. If you 
don’t, you’re chicken.” I tried not to 
cry. “I dare you,” said Cyril. “I dog 
double dare you!” 

“IT hate you,” I said quietly. Cyril 
laughed. I walked through the gate 
and Cyril shut it, as I had known 
he would. I looked back at it, for I 
suppose one last glimpse of life and 
freedom, and happily saw the latch 
—and saw that I could reach it. 
Otherwise, I really think I would 
have died of fright. Then, strangely 
calm from anger, I decided to 
frighten them. I didn’t make a 
sound. 

“Hey,” Cyril whispered. “Where 
are you?” 

“I’m in here, silly. And I’m not 
coming out.” 

““You’d better come out,” he said. 
“Come out.” He tried to open the 
gate, but it had latched. 
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“No.” 

“Oh, come on out.” I didn’t say 
anything. “I’m going home, then, 
and leave you.” 

“I don’t care. Go on home.” And 
then with masterly control, “I’m 
going up and see the little orphans.” 

“Okay,” said Cyril. “Okay then. 
Good-by.” 

“Good-by, Cyril. Good-by, Isa- 
belle. I don’t know when I'll be 
home.” I heard them walking off. 
I planned to wait till they were out 
of sight and then run as fast as I 
could around the block and beat 
them home and say I was hexed 
there by magic. My heart was racing, 
and I crouched as close to the fence 
as I could get. But slowly the heavy 
stillness became oppressive. I looked 
around cautiously. Everything was 
quiet. There was not a sound. I 
hardly breathed. I was standing on 
a little dirt path that led up to the 
white building. I couldn’t see the 
brick building because it was behind 
the white one. And I couldn’t see 
the barn. It was awfully quiet. 

Rose bushes lined the path so 
thickly I couldn’t see through them. 
Over them I could see some trees 
and the cross on the white house and 
the one on the barn, but that was all. 
I couldn’t hear a thing. Everything 
smelled hot and rose-bushy. On an 
impulse I decided to walk up the 
path a little way. It wound sharply, 
and before I had gone more than a 
few yards I couldn’t see the gate any 
more. I turned to go back. Then I 
saw something blue through the rose 
bushes. I couldn’t tell what it was. 
Without a sound I dropped to my 
knees and crawled around the rose 
bush. There was a little clearing 
with very soft green grass, and in 


the middle of it was a statue of a 
woman in a blue dress holding a 
baby. I gasped. It was an Image. 

I stared at it in wonder, and then 
terror seized me. All along I had 
secretly thought that Cyril might 
be lying, but now I saw he wasn’t. 
Before me was a plaster evil and be- 
hind it were evils unknown. I was 
cold. 

At that moment I heard a sound 
and saw a man coming down the 
path toward me. He was a tall, pale 
man in a long, white dress. I knew 
he was a priest and I knew he saw 
me. I thought quickly that I could 
probably outrun him in that long 
dress, but while I thought it I knew 
it was foolish. I couldn’t move. I 
knelt there, shaking, as he ap- 
proached. He looked puzzled. 

“Hello,” he said. 

I didn’t answer. He _ smiled. 
“Hello,” he said again. I stared at 
him blankly. My name’s Father 
Bryan,” he said. ‘““What’s yours?” 

“Babbie,” I whispered. 

“Well, hello, Babbie. I’m glad to 
see you. Ah... should I ask what 
you are doing crawling around 
among my rose bushes?” I didn’t 
reply. 

“Do you live around here?” he 
asked. I motioned vaguely. 

He nodded as if that cleared the 
matter up, and added apologetically, 
“I don’t know many of the people 
hereabouts. I’m only here for the 
summer — while Father MacMahan 
has gone abroad.” 

“Oh,” I said. 

“You know Father Mac?” I shook 
my head. “‘You’d like him,” he went 
on. “All little people do.” Little 
people had a sinister sound, I 
thought. I started inching backward. 
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The priest seemed at a loss. “By the 
way, how did you get in?” 

“Through the gate. The gate was 
open.” My voice sounded unreal. 

“Oh, I see. Well, that’s luck, isn’t 
it? Someone left it open. We try 
to keep it closed, you know, because 
Mike is not a very good shepherd, 
and we don’t want the goats to get 
out.” He smiled. “Goats are the 
devil’s own for tearing up things, 
you know, and we don’t want them 
ruining people’s lawns.” 

“T closed the gate.” 

“Well, good for you.” He looked 
again as if he didn’t know what to 
say. “Ah... would you like to see 
the goats?” I nodded. “Okay,” he 
said. “Come along then. They’re 


probably up at the barn.” 

I got to my feet slowly. I 
figured there could be no harm in 
keeping him in a good humor as long 


as possible. I walked leadenly up the 
path with him. 

The rose bushes went right up to 
the edge of the lot. Inside the lot 
a man was walking toward the barn 
with a bucket in his hand. “Hey!” 
yelled the priest. “Hey, Mike!” The 
man turned around. He was an old 
man with a hump on his back. He 
came up to us. “Mike, this is Babbie,” 
said the priest. 

“Hello, Miss Babbie,” said the old 
man. It was the first time in my life 
anybody but nigruhs had ever called 
me Miss Babbie. I wondered if he 
was hexed. 

“Babbie would like to see the 
goats.” 

“Sure, Father,” said Mike. He 
talked funny. 

We went into the lot and to the 
barn. It was the cleanest barn I had 
ever seen. It didn’t smell hardly any. 


Even with goats. There wasn’t much 
to see, though. Just goats. I stood and 
tried to look polite while Mike and 
the priest talked. Finally they got 
through, and Mike picked up his 
bucket and started off. 

““Good-by, Miss Babbie,” he said. 
“It was a pleasure to see you.” 

““Good-by,” I said. He was a nice 
old man. I felt sorry for him. I 
wanted to go with him, but I didn’t 
see how I could. 

The priest said, “Well, would you 
like to look around some more?” I 
nodded. I didn’t know what else 
to do. “Well, let me think . . . Oh, 
I suppose we can look at the chapel. 
Have you ever seen it?” I shook my 
head desperately. We went back up 
the path to the brick building. There 
was a little building just behind it. 
He opened the door. It was dark in- 
side, and at first I couldn’t see any- 
thing. When I could, I saw it was 
just a little church. It had some 
Images in it, and it had a pulpit 
over to one side. It had long windows 
on both sides. Some of them had 
colored glass in them and some of 
them had plain glass. I thought it 
was pretty, and it made me feel 
strange. I must be getting hexed, I 
thought. I backed out from the 
door. 

“Tt’s not finished, of course,” said 
the priest. “But it’s okay for a little 
chapel. I would take you inside and 
show you things close up, but you 
know ladies are supposed to wear a 
hat in church. I don’t suppose you 
would have a handkerchief, would 
you?” I shook my head and he 
shrugged, “Neither do I. Well, I tell 
you what, we'll just save that for 
another time. Okay?” I nodded. A 
little bit I wanted to go in, but I 
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was afraid to. He turned at the door 
and knelt on one knee. Then he shut 
the door. It didn’t look funny at all. 

“What else would you like to see? 
Looks like I’ve about run out of 
marvels.” 

“Where are the little orphans?” 
I asked hoarsely. 

“Oh, the boys,” he laughed. ‘“The 
boys aren’t here this week. The 
Sisters took them down to Savannah. 
We have a camp down there we can 
use sometimes, and we try to get 
the boys down for a week or so every 
summer. Gives them a chance to 
swim. We don’t have a pool here, 
you know. Hope to have one some 
day.” 

“The little babies, too?” I asked 
in surprise. 


“Babies?” he looked puzzled 


again. “Oh, we only have boys from 
four to twelve. Have about thirty 


now. Thirty-two, I think it is. No 
babies. Some cry-babies, but that’s 
all.” He grinned. “I would show 
you the schoolrooms and the dorm, 
but I’m pretty sure they’re locked 
and I don’t have the key. I imagine 
Mike has it. Ah . . . we could see 
my office, though, if you would 
like to?” 

I turned obediently to follow him. 
We walked back to the white build- 
ing and went in the side door. His 
office was a big room with book- 
cases all around it. It had a lot of 
Images and pictures, but his desk 
was just like my father’s. 

“It’s Father Mac’s office, of 
course, but I use it while I’m here. 
Baroque, isn’t it?” 

I didn’t know what that meant, 
but I thought it looked all right. It 
had a typewriter on a little table 
just like my father’s, and it looked 


a lot like my father’s office. Except, 
of course, for the Images. 

He said, “Suppose we have a chat, 
shall we?” He pulled me up a chair 
and then he sat down at the desk. 
He pulled a cigarette from some 
pocket in his dress. I couldn’t tell 
where the pocket was. Just then the 
bell rang! I almost jumped out of 
the chair. But he didn’t do anything. 
He just kept lighting the cigarette. 
I didn’t have to go to the bathroom 
at all, thank goodness. 

We talked a long time. He asked 
me a lot of questions. I told him 
about school and about Cyril and 
how Isabelle was so dumb and what 
a pain Billybo was. He laughed a lot. 
I even told him about how Cyril 
pushed me through the gate. I didn’t 
tell him anything about the Catho- 
lics. I was ashamed to. And he didn’t 
say anything. 

Finally I said I had to go, and he 
said he would walk to the gate with 
me. While we were walking he told 
me to be sure to come back and to 
bring Cyril and Isabelle with me if 
I wanted to. I told him I would come 
back, but I wouldn’t bring Cyril 
and Isabelle. He said all right. We 
got to the gate and he opened it; 
then he showed me how to open it 
from the outside when I wanted to 
come back. As I slipped through he 
put his hand on my head and turned 
me around. “‘Good-by, little Babbie,” 
he said. “It’s been a very pleasant 
morning. I hope you will come 
back.” 

““Good-by,” I said. He leaned over 
a little and shook my hand, and I 
gave him my pot holder. ““Good-by, 
Father,” I said. Then I ran. 

I ran all the way home, but even 
so they were eating when I got there: 
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my father and Cyril and Isabelle. 
Mother wasn’t at the table. Billybo 
was squalling. Mother’s soup was cold 
and there was cold grease on top of 
it. I didn’t feel very good, as I looked 
at it. 

“Where have you been?” said my 
father. 

“T was late.” 

“T observed as much,” said my 
father. “In fact, that observation 
prompted my question, which, as I 
recall it, implied a desire to know 
why.” 

I hated him to try to act funny. 
“T had to stay in.” 

“On the last day of school?” 

“Yes,” I said sulkily. Viola came 
in and poured my soup. She poured 
it right out of the pot. My father 
winced. I guessed Viola and Mother 
had been fighting—the way Viola 
sloshed things around. My father 
didn’t say anything to her, and I 
was glad of that. He just looked up 
at the ceiling. 

“What did you do?” he asked. 

“T sassed.” 

“If I weren’t in such a hurry, 
young lady, I would give you a lick- 
ing. Remind me to do it tonight.” 


“All right,” I said. I ate some of 
my soup and asked to be excused. I 
went to the bathroom and felt sick. 
I stayed a long time. I heard my 
father leave. I heard my mother go 
to her room and shut the door. I 
knew she was lying down before 
she nursed Billybo. When I came out 
Cyril and Isabelle were sitting on 
the living-room floor playing Mo- 
nopoly. 

“Why did you tell him you had 
to stay in?” asked Cyril. 

“If he knew where I’d been you 
know he would have licked me.” 

“He’s going to lick you anyway,” 
said Cyril reasonably. 

“T don’t care.” 

“What happened up there any- 
way? Up at the Orphanage?” 

“Nothing,” I said. 

Cyril looked at me shrewdly. 
“You know what I think? I think 
they put a hex on you up there. 
You are hexed, that’s what. They 
hexed you and you are going to die!” 

“IT don’t care,” I said and then a 
queer feeling came over me, and I 
said savagely, “I don’t give a damn, 
Cyril! I don’t give a_hell-of-a- 
damn!” 


Fable in Depth 


RatpH L. Kinsey 


In ultimate, illumined sky, 

The crow lives out his brief affair 
With life, as vigilant as I 

To keep his frail lungs filled with air. 


He, too, remarks the slowing pulse, 
The feathers falling, one by one, 
And senses that the man is false 
Who stands unmoving in the sun. 


Alike, with me, he minds the chill, 
And mourns the fiery Pentecost 
Of autumn vanished from his sill, 
And winter hovering like a ghost. 


Walking under Elms 


GERHARD FRIEDRICH 


Large and melodious from these trees 
Arched in a mute October dawn 

The light drifts down upon the less 

Sure ground whose coolness craves the sun. 


To walk to go to come to be 

Of other worlds, yet in the flesh, 
When branching centuries stand by 
Is natural and not a wish. 


With leaves whose green is spent and spun 
The root-bound thoughts descend and rise 
In circles that will hold within 
Translucent elms and arching days. 


Green Years Going 


JaMEs BINNEY 


EL BROWN watched his 
M pretty daughter coming 
up the lane from the huge 
barn which served in these new days 
as a garage. The old barn had come 
to symbolize his women’s antagon- 
ism toward him. It was a new thing, 
and they’d have the better of him, 
he feared. 

Things change. Emma was grown 
and she was as tall as her mother 
had been—and as his mother had 
been when she was young and spry. 
It hadn’t been too long ago that he’d 
given Emma her first ride in the 
rattle-trap roadster that had been 
his first car. His mother had been 
indifferent—she had been content 
with the horse and buggy. 

“Back so soon, Em?” 

She nodded carelessly, but she 
didn’t stop to talk as she used to. He 
was losing his daughter. He watched 
her go into the house. His women 
were stubborn, he thought, warring 
against him because he wouldn’t give 
in to them. But Em liked to drive the 
blue Cadillac which she had parked 
beside the barn. She liked the shiny 
blue of the car about as much as his 
mother. liked to look across the 
meadow where the grass was always 
a lovely green. 

“Well, Mel, have you thought?” 
It was his mother’s voice—crisp, 
strong. She wasted few words, cut 
her sentences short. 

“I’ve thought,” he said dryly. 

“Like a man thinks,” she scoffed. 

His mother was an old, old wom- 
an, and the nearer she got to ninety, 


the more stubborn she got—or so 
she said. All the family had been 
stubborn, especially Mel and _ her. 
She’d have her way. She wanted 
the fields kept as they had been 
when she had been young, and 
more than anything she wanted 
the long pasture to be green with 
grass and the north field yellow with 
beautiful blowing grain and the gar- 
den planted in neat little patches of 
vegetables and flowers. She had for- 
gotten what it meant for him to 
slave in fields and pay bills and have 
nothing left at the end of the year 
but a few dollars to pay taxes. For 
more than a third of a century, Mel 
thought, he’d been a prisoner of a 
view of green pasture. 

He had ended his hard life a few 
years before when they found coal 
under his soil. Now the giant steam 
shovels were stripping the land, tear- 
ing out coal, and Mel was piling up 
money. 

“You’ve let Em drive your car.” 
It was his mother’s voice. “You’re 
not so stubborn anyway that you’d 
take your spite out on your own girl 
like you’ve done on an old woman.” 

“Don’t talk foolish that way,” he 
said. 

“You don’t listen to me any more.” 

“You don’t know about business, 
Ma. That’s a man’s affair.” 

She laughed. “But I guess Em’s 
taking up with somebody you don’t 
like, Mel.” 

“You’re putting her up to it.” 

The old woman shook her head. 


“You can’t do nothing with a per- 
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son who’s in love, Mel. They’re the 
ones who can be really stubborn.” 

His mother was tall and thin, with 
the stoop that age puts upon shoul- 
ders, but she was still active—she 
could milk when she’d a mind to— 
and about the lines of her small 
mouth there were hints of the stub- 
bornness she admitted to. Years 
couldn’t change her. “It’s a wonder 
to me you ain’t down at the barn 
polishing your car and making it blue 
and shiny like a bluebird’s wings. 
That’s all you love any more—those 
things.” 

“No,” he said. 

“You might as well polish things. 
You’ve got nothing to do but rip 
up the soil. You’ve got no cattle.” 

“T don’t need cattle,” he said help- 
lessly. “I don’t have to farm no 
more.” 

“You’re proud,” she scoffed. 
“Your fingers are getting as smooth 
and soft as a girl’s.” The old woman 
sat in the rocking chair and began 
bobbing up and down and back and 
forth as she had been doing in the 
evenings these many years. She looked 
out across the fields to where the 
meadow was always green. “There’s 
something about a place which makes 
one hate to leave. This is where I’ve 
lived and where you’ve lived—ex- 
cept when you were away in the 
army.” 

“We're not leaving, Ma.” 

““Everything’s leaving us,” she said. 

He realized that she was trying to 
bring him around to her way. 

“You aim to have that diggin’ ma- 
chine start on the long pasture to- 
morrow, Mel?” 

He stirred uneasily. ‘““There’s a 
fortune under it.” 

“Couldn’t it wait, Mel—just a lit- 


tle time—till I’m dead? It won’t 
matter to me then, I don’t suppose, 
only to those that are left...” 

He kept silent. 

“A long time ago, when you went 
to the war in France, you told me 
you was going to fight for your 
land, didn’t you? Didn’t you hate 
to go away from the long pasture, 
Mel? It’s always been so pretty to 
look at.” 

He looked beyond her to the big 
oak that stood alone at the bottom 
of the lane. “Yes, it’s always been 
pretty to look at.” 

“And now you’ve dug up the 
buckwheat fields and made them 
nothing but gullies and stinking ugly 
pools of mud and water—and they’ll 
be that way forever. That’s what 
you’re leaving for Em and her chil- 
dren. You’re going to leave your own 
girl nothing but smelling gullies 
where nothing could ever grow.” 

He raised his arm in silent protest. 
He had been over the whole thing 
many times before. He had been ex- 
plaining ever since the first bit of 
dirt had been lifted by the steam 
shovel and the stripping had started 
in the back meadow. None of the 
women could understand. He had 
been slaving on the land all his life 
the same way his father and grand- 
father had, and his wife Nancy had 
grown old and gaunt and homely 
from being a farmer’s wife. But the 
good Lord had put coal under the 
thin soil, and Mel supposed maybe 
the coal was to make up for the 
trouble he’d always had growing 
grain. 

“They’re going to start diggin’ on 
the long pasture tomorrow,” his 
mother repeated sadly. 

“Yes.” 
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She settled into an ominous sil- 
ence. 

Times had changed and good for- 
tune had come to him suddenly. He 
had merely signed a piece of paper, 
and a week later Gordon and Son 
had started taking out coal with 
what his mother had called a “dig- 
gin’ machine,” and for every ton of 
coal that was taken out money had 
come to Mel Brown. Now he had 
money in the bank, he had bought 
things for the home and fixed it up 
the way Nancy had always wanted 
it, and he had bought a Cadillac so 
he could take his women for drives. 
And his daughter Em had met Gor- 
don’s son, and the old woman was 
saying things about that. He didn’t 
think too much of young Gordon— 
he didn’t know why. The fellow just 
didn’t seem to be for Em. 

Now all his mother could say was, 
“Tomorrow they’re going to start 
diggin’ in the long pasture.” 

He couldn’t stand it much longer. 
“[’m going round back for a mo- 
ment,” he mumbled. 

“Might as well,” she mocked. 
“You got nothing else to do.” 

He walked away from the porch 
feeling certain that his women were 
up to something. He wished Em 
would come and talk with him, for 
more than anything else he missed 
his daughter. Of course, she was 
growing up, and he’d have to expect 
she’d marry some day and he’d give 
her a fine marriage. He’d give her 
everything she needed. He could do 
it now that he had money. But the 
women didn’t seem to see things the 
way he did. 

He stood behind the house for a 
few minutes and looked at what had 
been the back meadow. The Browns 


had farmed there for more than a 
century. Now the naked land was 
piled in a series of unsightly little 
ridges and in between were stagnant 
ponds, hideous with foul water. 
“The bushes will grow up and hide 
the gullies in time,” he said, but his 
farmer’s soul shuddered a little when 
he thought of the mess which had 
been made of the land. He wondered 
if his father and grandfather would 
have approved of murdering a farm. 
Maybe it was a sin to spoil things 
forever. 

He did not hear his wife Nancy 
behind him until she spoke. “You 
going to let them tear up the long 
pasture, Mel? The land’ll never be 
any good again ever.” Why did they 
keep echoing his own thoughts? 
Scolding him always—like his own 
mind? Nancy was thin and she 
seemed weary—the more so because 
she combed her hair back and twist- 
ed it just below the crown of her 
head. Her cheeks were flat and her 
mouth drawn—she’d had to work 
too hard. 

“You going to let them tear up 
the long pasture?” 

They weren’t going to let him 
alone. 

“Didn’t you get enough from that 
mess back there? Why don’t you let 
the old woman keep the one thing 
left that she loves? It can’t mean 
much to us, and she won’t live long.” 

“IT can buy you things, Nancy. 
I can get you anything you want. 
Haven’t I got a refrigerator and a 
furnace and nice rugs for the living 
room, like you always wanted—even 
a good car?” He looked at her plead- 
ingly. 

“I do want things. And I didn’t 
mind the back meadow so much. It 
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wasn’t good for nothing but buck- 
wheat. But the long pasture means 
something to Ma. She’s always liked 
to sit there and look at it after her 
chores was done—and she’s been 
looking at it for a long time now. 
Maybe it reminds her of things that 
you and me just can’t understand.” 

“She likes to have her way. She’s 
always had her way .. .” 

Nancy made a sad little gesture 
and turned aside. 

“Ts Em all right?” 

“She ain’t on your side,” his wife 
said. 

He was tempted to walk into the 
forest and hide from them all, and 
he would have, except that he was 
lonely. It was a new thing to have 
everyone against him. He had always 
been happy with the women, but 
now they were trying to beat him 
down and he resented it. 

He walked out across the field 
that old Pete Hooker had planted 
in potatoes, and old Pete made a 
joke that if things kept going up 
in price potatoes would be worth 
more than the coal yet. Mel Brown 
walked into the woodlot where he 
sat under a twisted pine tree and 
waited until he imagined it was late. 
Then he walked back to the house 
and climbed the steps to the back 
porch. His mother was still sitting 
in her chair. 

“Late, Ma,” he said. 

“I’m looking,” she said, pointedly. 
She could see by moonlight. 

*“You can’t see much.” 

“T got second sight now. My eyes 
are better’n ever.” 

He heard the sound of the motor 
—Em driving away in the blue car. 

“She’s fixing to go away,” his 
mother said. 


“She'll tell me. She doesn’t have 
to run away.” 

“She’ll marry that young fellow.” 

“She’s not told me yet.” 

“She’s told us.” 

He was suspicious. ““You’ve been 
putting things into her head. You’ve 
made her think she’s got to sneak 
around and not tell me things.” 

“She sees you spoiling things.” 

The car disappeared over the hill 
. . . Em was gone. He stared at the 
place where he had last seen the car. 
Maybe his mother was right. He put 
a match to his pipe and puffed sul- 
lenly. 

Nancy joined them. “It’s past 
your bed time, Ma.” 

“[’'m not tired. I’m still looking.” 
The old woman was stubborn. 

“You can’t see,” he said gently. 
“The moon’s behind a cloud.” 

“I’m looking with my mind.” 

He tried to laugh, but there was 
no mirth left in him. 

“Let her have her way,” Nancy 
whispered. 

He shook his head. “I know more 
about business than you do.” He 
turned to his mother and said firm- 
ly, “Ma, you don’t know nothing 
about coal.” 

“You don’t neither. You never 
really got shut of farming.” 

Talking was as useless as the sil- 
ence which the women sometimes 
tried as a weapon. His mother raised 
her voice now—speaking to Nancy 
as though her son were absent, and 
she was doing it because she knew 
he hated it when she spoke that way. 
She remembered him as a boy. ‘Mel 
was a real farmer when he was 
young. He worked with his father 
in the fields when he was just so 


high—” 
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Trying to beat me down, Mel 
thought. He tried not to listen. 

“He liked to work in the fields 
then. He’d do just like his father in 
spring a little after planting time— 
he’d dig out a seed and look at it, 
wise like an owl, to see if it was 
sprouting any yet—just like his fath- 
er used to do, and like everybody else 
who loves the soil always does. Mel 
would dig out a seed with his little 
hand and look at it and rub it be- 
tween his fingers and guess when the 
grain would be coming up. And his 
father’d say that Mel cared for the 
soil already, and would be a real 
farmer some day. 

Mel felt ak and helpless, but 
he wasn’t giving in. 

““He’d walk with his father as big 
as he could be,” his mother droned, 
“and then in the cool of the evening 
he’d come out and set with me on 
the side porch here. All the other 
boys would be over the hill playing 
ball, but Mel would come out and 
set with me on the porch. Then I’d 
ask him why he didn’t go down to 
play with the others, and you know 
what he’d say, Nancy?” 

Mel thought that his mother 
looked at him from her still strong 
eyes. He said feebly, “A boy’s likely 
to say funny things—and I was a 
boy then.” 

“What'd he say?” Nancy asked 
wickedly, as though she hadn’t heard 
many times. 

““Mel’d say he just wanted to set 
here with me and look down over the 
land to the long pasture and the 
green grass that Aunt Mary used to 
say was as green as the grass in Eng- 
land or Ireland. But it was long ago, 
Nancy, and things have changed.” 

Mel turned away from his women 


with an impatient shrug of his shoul- 
ders and a feeble laugh. It embar- 
rassed him to hear them talk of him 
as a boy. His mother remembered 
all the little details of life—her whole 
life seemed to be spread out before 
her in bits of memory—spread out 
like the jars of preserves were in the 
cellar cupboards. She could reach 
into her memory and get whatever 
jar she wanted. Nothing much ex- 
citing had ever happened to her, so 
she remembered simple things that 
other folks would have soon forgot- 
ten. Perhaps that’s why a long pas- 
ture of green grass could mean a 
world to her. 

He walked upstairs to his room. 
He was tired. 

Tomorrow the diggin’ machine 
would start stripping coal from the 
long pasture. It made him a little 
nervous to think of it, he admitted, 
but he knew he was right. Men 
would understand. Hen and Joe and 
Sam would understand. “Give up 
all that coal just so’s the women can 
look at green stuff growing? Don’t 
be a fool!” He could hear them say- 
ing that they wished they had a long 
pasture that had good coal under it. 
Sam had once said he’d plow up his 
grandmother’s grave to get a fortune 
in coal—he joked, of course. 


Mel knew that he was right, and 
yet he didn’t sleep well, and he kept 
dreaming of the steam shovel cutting 
into the grass and into the black soil 
under it, and settling things forever. 
Forever—not just now—forever— 
his mother’s words. 

He ate nothing for breakfast but 
drank a cup of black coffee. Then 
he filled his pipe and began to smoke, 
but the pipe soon went out and he 
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didn’t notice it. 

“You look sick,” Nancy said. 

“I’m well,” he said. He watched 
his wife as she bent over the stove. 
““When’s Em going?” he asked. 

“This morning, I think. That’s 
what she’s planned. She’s going to 
get married, and then Joe’s going to 
come back with her and farm a few 
acres behind his father’s place.” 

“Why didn’t she talk with me?” 
he asked. ““They ought to get married 
here. It’d be right.” 

“I'd liked for her to have a nice 
church wedding, but they know 
what they want.” 

“T know,” he said, feeling left out 
of everything. 

The clock in the hall showed fif- 
teen to seven as he walked toward 
the side porch. He was not surprised 
to see his mother sitting there. She 
had made a life-long habit of rising 
before the sun in the morning, and 
she still could do so even though 
there was no use of her getting up 
early. 

“Morning,” he mumbled. 

She nodded grimly, and he sat on 
the railing of the porch and looked 
out toward the long pasture. Down 
at the edge of the bright green, clean 
now under the morning dew, was 
the great steel shovel with its gleam- 
ing jaw. Several men were making 
— to tear away the top layer of 
soil. 

“They’re going to start,” the old 
woman said, as though she was sur- 
prised that things could ever change. 

“T’m sorry you don’t like what I’m 


doing,” he said. 

She shook her head sadly. “You’re 
not sorry, Mel. You’re just changed.” 

“ve not changed,” he said 
strangely. 

They were silent a few crucial mo- 
ments, Mel sitting almost motionless 
on the railing, the old woman strain- 
ing her eyes to look out at the bright 
green of the dying pasture. A very 
little wind blew the white strands of 
hair back from the old woman’s 
temples. 

Mel felt a sudden tinge of doubt. 
A field that had been green for cen- 
turies was going to be destroyed. It 
was something like a death. 

I did like to look at the long pas- 
ture when I was a boy, he thought. 
But he was a man now. A man can- 
not be a slave to a field. 

The steam shovel was lifting its 
terrible paw. 

“Things change,” the old woman 
said, and she-rose from her chair. 
She looked at Mel as though she 
wanted to ask, “Where am I going 
to set now?” 

He could scarcely trust himself to 
speak. “‘Nothing’s changed, Ma— 
we're still the same,” he said softly. 

But his mother had risen and gone 
inside, closing the door behind her. 
He supposed she’d be too stubborn 
ever to sit on the side porch again. 
Mel reached his still calloused hand 
to shield his eyes from the unchang- 
ing sun, and remembering that he 
had once been a boy looking at a 
green field, he wiped away a solitary 
tear. 


Kafka’s “A Country Doctor” 


Microcosm of Symbolism 


STANLEY COOPERMAN 


HE work of Franz Kafka 

has been a boon to three great 

interpretive movements: the 
socio-materialist, the theological- 
mystic, and the psychological-ra- 
tionalist. For the first of these groups 
Kafka is simply another manifesta- 
tion of the social rot leading to fas- 
cism; he is, indeed, part of the fascist 
mentality itself. E. B. Burgum, for 
example, went so far as to equate 
the decay of Kafka as an individual 
with the decay of pre-fascist Ger- 
man society, adding the rather un- 
kind note that readers who enjoy 
Kafka are likely to do so in ratio 
to their own neurosis. 

Theological criticism, on the other 
hand, evolves a perverse Divine 
Comedy from the work of Kafka— 
the existential search for salvation 
and grace of a fictionalized Kierke- 
gaard manipulating his own guilt of 
reconciliation with the absolute. 
Kafka’s religious critics, in brief, 
fashion his work into the Sacred 
(and neo-traditional) Wound of 
Despair — purposelessness, sin, and 
awareness of the essential absurdity 
of existence. It is the theology of 
crisis, which by its acceptance of 
negation, at last is saved. 

Psychological criticism all too oft- 
en attempts to make of Kafka a sim- 
ple case history, usually of Oedipus, 
and seems far closer to the clinical 
study of neurotic personality than 
to the appreciation of art. The Freu- 
dians are, as usual, the worst offend- 


ers in this respect. There is the usual 
incantation—page after page of A 
means B and C means D;; this is phal- 
lic and that is female; and whole 
catalogues from the Freudian dogma. 
Such criticism not only falls prey 
to the genetic fallacy, but more seri- 
ous, attempts to set up mechanical 
and objective definitions of symbols. 

Although we may classify certain 
areas of fiction as “psychological,” 
it is vital to remember that here art 
remains the chief goal of our under- 
standing. Psychology, both for an 
author and his readers, may be used 
for art or absorbed into it; exclusive 
concentration on psychiatric theo- 
rizing will be disastrous. This is the 
error made by many critics who, in 
a great effort to be scientific, treat 
symbols as though they were chemi- 
cals, or constant and quantitative 
data. Symbolic art is intensely re- 
warding precisely because there can 
be no balance-sheet, no bookkeeping 
method of excerpt and “meaning.” 
Symbols are more than psychiatric 
short-hand for “complexes.” As Al- 
bert Camus points out, no matter 
how exactly we translate a symbol 
(or believe we do), only the artist 
himself can restore movement to it. 
“There is no word-for-word corre- 
spondence . . . a symbol always goes 
beyond him who would use it.” We 
might add that a symbol goes beyond 
those who would explain or describe 
it. 

An essential factor in successful 
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symbolic art, then, is multi-level 
meaning which cannot be detached 
entirely from the work itself. The 
richer and greater the symbolism, 
the more complex will be the reader’s 
response on several levels, each of 
which may be justified. The value 
of a sensitive eclecticism becomes es- 
pecially apparent in discussing the 
work of Franz Kafka. Like other 
masters of the symbolic, Kafka may 
be approached from several direc- 
tions; there is no one approach, and 
those who read Kafka (and comment 
on him) in order to grind a par- 
ticular philosophical ax, run the risk 
of losing the work itself. 

An examination of one of Kafka’s 
shorter pieces—““A Country Doctor” 
—will demonstrate symbolic method 
in all its multiplicity. This story is 
only eight pages long, but it is re- 
warding from several standpoints. 
As a microcosm of Kafka’s thematic 
basis and stylistic approach it is in- 
valuable. It is immensely suggestive 
on the symbolic level, setting up re- 
peated echoes in the mind. Psycho- 
logically the story is powerful and 
rich in possible interpretations, Final- 
ly, the technique is superb, showing 
Kafka at his best. 

A familiar characteristic of mod- 
ern fiction—the absence of tradi- 
tional plot or story-telling develop- 
ment—is found in “A Country Doc- 
tor.” There is no precise beginning, 
middle or end. The primary concern 
is with the significance of events 
rather than with the events them- 
selves. Narration is interior and ver- 
tical rather than exterior and hori- 
zontal. The reader is plunged im- 
mediately into the situation, and 
must make his way out as best he 
can; there are, if anything, more 


unanswered questions at the finish 
than at the start. 

Because both development and 
conflict are enormously compact— 
with great symbolic association—any 
attempt to paraphrase or summarize 
will be watery; the impact of the 
prose, as highly charged as poetry, 
is non-transferable. Try, for exam- 
ple, to tell the story of Ulysses and 
you will of course find there is noth- 
ing much to tell. Joyce, of course, 
was a literary virtuoso, but aside 
from his word-performance the ma- 
terial of his art is dynamic largely 
on the psychic and psychological 
levels. 

The unimportance of plotting is 
basic to “A Country Doctor”; we 
cannot “tell” the story and com- 
municate more than a superficial 
orientation. Roughly, this is what 
occurs: a doctor, about to answer 
a call from the country, finds that 
his horse had died, and sends his 
servant girl to obtain another. She 
fails, but a groom and two great 
horses appear mysteriously from an 
old pigsty. The horses seem satisfac- 
tory, but the groom begins making 
sexual advances to the girl. 

The groom ignores the doctor’s 
objections, and the horses begin trav- 
eling with amazing speed, bringing 
him to his patient’s house almost im- 
mediately. He finds his patient—a 
young country boy—suffering from 
a horrible wound which he cannot 
cure. This is resented by the family 
and friends, who undress the doctor 
and place him in bed with the boy, 
hoping for a cure. Preoccupied with 
the thought of the servant girl be- 
ing assaulted by the groom, the doc- 
tor dresses and starts back home. 
The horses, however, travel with 
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agonizing slowness, and the doctor 
fears his home and place have been 
usurped. 

One must admit that in para- 
phrase, the story line of ““A Country 
Doctor” is hardly impressive. Yet 
from this rather loose construction, 
Kafka gives us an art at once dis- 
turbing and subtle, meaningful and 
elusive—apparently simple yet tech- 
nically sophisticated. 

Like most of Kafka’s work, the 
story unfolds within a single consci- 
ousness—a single point of view, 
which is, moreover, largely passive. 
The doctor (just as Joseph K. in 
“The Trial”), is a logical little man 
bickering talmudically with the ex- 
ternals appearing to manipulate his 
fate. These externals are irrational, 
irreversible and fantastic, but despite 
his indignant posturing, the doctor 
is aware both of the inevitability of 
the process and his own role in creat- 
ing it. As Claude-Edmonde Magny 
points out, there is “the idea of re- 
sponsibility antedating the action... 
together with the theme of night- 
mare, the helplessness before the pre- 
destined event—the theme of gratui- 
tous catastrophe for which we are 
nevertheless responsible.” 

“A Country Doctor” starts with a 
direct plunge into a situation of anx- 
iety, and from the very first, intro- 
duces and confirms an impression of 
nightmare. The droning sentence 
structure, acceptance of the obvi- 
ously impossible, distortions of time 
and space—in short, the entire na- 
ture as well as the contents of narra- 
tion seem a description or reactiva- 
tion of dream. ““What was it about?” 
we may imagine a psychiatrist ask- 
ing. The answer is, in part, given 
below: 


I was in great perplexity; I had to start an 
urgent journey; a seriously ill patient was 
waiting for me in a village ten miles off; a 
thick blizzard of snow filled all the wide 
spaces between him and me; I had a gig, a 
light gig with big wheels, exactly right for 
our country roads; muffled in furs, my bag 
of instruments in my hand, I was in the 
courtyard all ready for the journey; but 
there was no horse to be had, no horse... 


Here is the combination which is 
to grow more striking as the story 
progresses: the monotone, the simple 
declarative clauses, the repetition. 
Then, from a “year-long uninhabited 
pigsty” come the man—a groom— 
and two magnificent horses, “their 
bodies steaming thickly.” This is, 
certainly, fantastic; yet the sudden 
arrivals are accepted by the doctor- 
narrator and Rose, the servant-girl. 
When the groom turns abruptly to 
Rose, the doctor makes only feeble 
objection, for the girl has had a 
“justified presentiment that her fate 
was inescapable.” From this point, 
the dream-narrative intensifies: 

I could just hear the door of my house split- 
ting and bursting as the groom charged at 
it, and then I was deafened and blinded by 
a storming rush that steadily buffeted all 
my senses, But this only for a moment, since, 
as if my patient’s farmyard had opened out 
before my courtyard gate, I was already 
there; the horses had come quietly to a 


standstill, the blizzard had stopped, and 
moonlight was all around. 


The final effect, again, of realism 
and logic within sur-realism and il- 
logic cannot be reproduced outside 
the story itself. Passages such as 
“guests... were coming in, through 
the moonlight at the open door, 
walking on tip-toe, keeping balance 
with their outstretched arms,” or 
sequences such as the stripping of 
the doctor, the treadmill drifting 
of the horses on his return, the cul- 
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mination of impotency and frozen 
horror, lead us into a world where 
recognizable objects have become 
distorted beyond endurance. We ar- 
rive, finally, at an anguished sense 
of wakening from a dream which 
has become our own. 


“A Country Doctor,” like most 
dream literature, is rooted firmly in 
symbolism—so firmly, indeed, that 
any certain dichotomy between the 
literal and the symbolic vanishes. It 
is necessary to accept a simple dream 
narrative as the literal level of “A 
Country Doctor,” since only a dream 
can give it any literal meaning what- 
soever. On this basis, symbolic asso- 
cations move within a psychological 
landscape and may be interpreted 
psychoanalytically. We are intro- 
duced to a situation of anxiety and 
impotence—the demands of duty 
cannot be fulfilled by the doctor. 
Into this situation comes a potency 
figure—the groom—offering what 
seems to be a solution. Notice the 
symbolism of birth permeating the 
entire “pigsty” sequence (the dark- 
ness, the smell, the groom crawling 
out on all fours calling “Brother” 
and “Sister”). This culminates in 
the arrival of the horses, “their legs 
tucked close to their bodies, each 
well-shaped head lowered like a cam- 
el’s, by sheer strength of buttocking 
squeezed out through the door hole 
which they filled entirely.” 

The groom, then, is an ambivalent 
figure; on the one hand, he aids the 
doctor by providing “Brother and 
Sister” and the means for fulfilling 
duty; on the other, he is a “brute” 
who subjects Rose to her “inescap- 
able fate’—sexual violation. Rose, 
later called “‘the pretty girl who had 


lived in my home for years almost 
without my noticing her,” is a moth- 
er figure, domesticity, the love-ob- 
ject, and “servant.” In a sudden and 
terrible insight, the doctor becomes 
aware of the violation of this mother 
figure (“I could just hear the door 
of my house splitting and bursting 
as the groom charged at it”). 

At that moment time is destroyed, 
the doctor is plunged back into the 
timelessness of the unconscious, and 
he meets himself as a youth—the boy 
with a wound. Here the atmosphere 
is one of disgust: “The air was almost 
unbreathable; I wanted to push open 
a window.” This is a phase which 
appears in many of Kafka’s works. 

At first this aspect of himself— 
this youth—seems well, but the doc- 
tor is uncomfortable in his diagnosis. 
The family—especially the father— 
oppresses him. The situation finally 
becomes one with obvious Oedipus 
overtones, as well as self-defense of 
potency: “In the narrow confines of 
the old man’s mind I felt ill; that 
was my only reason for refusing the 
drink. The mother stood by the bed- 
side and cajoled me toward it.” On 
his second examination the doctor 
discovers the boy’s wound, the Oedi- 
pus fixation (‘‘a fine wound is all I 
brought into the world, that was my 
sole endowment’’), and he succumbs 
to an intense feeling of guilt and 
failure. He is guilty of the rape of 
Rose because he has left her to the 
groom’s lust. And he is also guilty— 
a failure—because he is unable to 
effect a cure. 

The doctor feels completely iso- 
lated as the family and friends stare 
at him: “The family and the village 
elders stripped my clothes off me; 
a school choir with the teacher at 
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the head of it stood before the 
house.” Religion cannot help him, 
his sin is too great (“the parson sits 
at home and unravels his vest- 
ments”). He must get back to Rose 
and combat the groom; he must es- 
cape from the family and the night- 
mare of religious sanctions (“O be 
joyful, all you patients .. .”). The 
result, however, is impotence. He 
cannot return, or compete with the 
lustful tyranny of the groom: “Like 
old men we crawled through the 
snowy wastes... in my house the 
disgusting groom is raging; Rose is 
his victim; I do not want to think 
about it any more... I cannot 
reach it.” The doctor’s narration 
ends on a note of complete im- 
potency, and the dream stops. 

This—a slice of dream life—is one 
of many possible psychological in- 
terpretations. However, it by no 
means limits the meanings of “A 
Country Doctor,” since the story 
is rich in associations operating 
through, but beyond the literal 
dream level. From another stand- 
point, the story need not be con- 
sidered in terms of psychology, but 
rather as a poetic evocation of the 
individual buffeted by chaos in an 
age where all outlines are blurred, 
and faith has turned to frost. The 
basic conflict, as in “The Trial,” 
may be considered that of evil break- 
ing suddenly into a rational, well- 
ordered life (perhaps a life which is 
over-regulated: “I was the district 
doctor and did my duty to the ut- 
termost”) and finally paralyzing it. 
The doctor is impotent when faced 
with the Sacred Wound—which, as 
Herbert Tauber points out, is the 
“awakened consciousness of the shat- 
tered condition of life.” 


Viewed in this light, the story be- 
comes a symbolic restatement of the 
classic existential situation. On the 
one hand, we have a respectable and 
adjusted life; on the other, the swift 
insight, the crisis erupting within 
the placidly flowing sequence of 
“duties” and prosaic tasks. “I could 
see no way out,” the doctor cries, 
and his words are an echo of the 
philosophers of crisis from Kierke- 
gaard to Sartre. 

Suddenly, without warning, the 
dark, irrational and diabolic forces 
represented by the beast-groom and 
the great horses take command. 
They drive the doctor deeply and 
instantaneously face to face with the 
insoluble—the “‘fear and trembling” 
—the moment when reasons fail, 
when “the center will not hold,” 
when nothing is left but the scarlet 
wound—the beautiful wound—of 
awareness. 

Rose’s rape by the dark force of 
the groom represents the smashing of 
all that is near, protecting, feminine. 
But the guilt is strongly the doctor’s 
in this violation; he has failed to 
realize the true value of Rose (“the 
pretty girl who had lived in my 
house for years without my notic- 
ing her”) ; everyday life has become 
formulistic, conventional, devoid of 
passion or awareness. As a result of 
this failure, the doctor is incapable 
of coping with the crisis when it 
comes—again, like the other isolated 
heroes (or victims) of existential lit- 
erature. His failure delivers him to 
the disgusting wound and the bitter 
cold. 

Faced with the wound (which 
represents his own ruined state and 
so cannot be cured) the doctor is 
isolated, completely alone before a 
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suddenly meaningless and_ hostile 
universe. The traditional answers are 
gone; they can no longer serve (‘‘the 
parson sits at home and unravels his 
vestments”). Although the secular 
self must be relied upon (“the doctor 
is supposed to be omnipotent”), it 
provides neither meaning nor answer 
(“old country doctor that I am’), 
and, when the usual prosaic days and 
nights are shattered (“bereft of my 
servant girl”), there is nothing but 
sterility, the empty shell of what 
once were solutions (“strip his 
clothes off; then he'll heal us... . 
O be joyful all you patients”). 

The nightmare ending is the doc- 
tor’s chaotic spiritual state after 
meeting the wound: a wasteland of 
panicked effort and treadmill mo- 
tion, a vain attempt to prevent the 
inevitable crisis. He is caught, now, 
between “neither—nor” in a ruined 
secularism (‘earthly vehicle”) , driv- 
en by a desperate necessity for some- 
thing beyond himself (‘unearthly 
horses”). But it is too late; he is in- 
capable of making the choice made 
by those who meet the Wound but 
who arrive finally at acceptance 


through faith. And so he rides 


through the snowy wastes, the night- 
mare storm, an absurd and an- 
guished figure (“I cannot reach it”) 
in a shattered world (“It cannot be 
made good, not ever’’). 

The two interpretations I have 
presented concern the same work, 
and in addition rely to a great ex- 
tent on the same symbols. But they 
are not mutually exclusive; in the 
symbolic art of Kafka two methods 
of criticism may, and indeed must, 
occupy the same space at the same 
time. Kafka is ambiguous and diffi- 
cult, but his material—the stuff of 
the human soul—would be violated 
if he presented a single dimension of 
meaning. The work has many truths, 
a weaving and reweaving of many 
themes, and it cannot be approached 
bluntly or singlemindedly. We must 
synthesize, separate and reform with 
every method at our disposal, with- 
Out sneering at one method or com- 
pletely discounting another. This 
may involve considerable difficulty. 
It has often been pointed out, how- 
ever, that in the art of reading fic- 
tion, as in the art of living, our sat- 
isfactions increase as we are willing 
to hazard our resources. 
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